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Chapter One 


THE man who sat across the desk from Bertha Cool looked as though 
he didn’t like the smell of the office. He had the attitude of a rich man on a 
slumming expedition. 

Bertha was beaming at me as I stood in the doorway. The man looked 
at me, apparently prepared to see something he wasn’t going to like and saw 
no reason to change his mind. 

Bertha was all sweetness, a sure sign that the fee hadn’t as yet been 
fixed. 

“Mr. Sharples, this is my partner, Donald Lam. Whatever he lacks in 
brawn he makes up in brain. Donald, Mr. Harry Sharples. He’s a mining 
man from South America. He wants us to do something for him.” 

Bertha readjusted her heavy weight comfortably in the battered swivel- 
chair, which creaked its protest. Her face continued to beam, but her eyes 
flashed me a message which said the going was getting pretty rough for her 
and she needed help. 

I sat down. 

Sharples looked at me and said, “I don’t like it.’ I didn’t say anything. 

“When you come right down to it, it makes me feel like a Peeping 
Tom,” Sharples went on. His voice didn’t hold any genuine regret. It was 
the same tone a man uses when he says, “I don’t like to take the last piece 
of pie on the plate,” and then promptly scoops it up. 

Bertha started to say something. I checked her with a glance. 

For a while, silence held. Bertha couldn’t stand it. She sucked in a 
quick breath and despite my frown, blurted, “After all, that’s what we’re 
here for.” 

“What you’re here for, yes,” Sharples said, and there wasn’t any 
attempt to keep the contempt out of his voice. “I’m thinking of myself.” 

“Exactly,” I said. 

That caused him to jerk his head in my direction as though it had been 
pulled around with a string. He saw only an expression of courteous interest 
—the expression of one waiting for a business visitor to get down to brass 
tacks. 


Another period of silence was broken only by the squeak ... creak ... 
sque-e-e-e-e-k of Bertha’s chair as she fidgeted. 

Sharples didn’t look at her any more—he kept looking at me. He said, 
“I have explained to your partner, Mrs. Cool. Pll give you the highlights. I 
am one of two trustees under the will of Cora Hendricks, deceased. The 
property is left to Robert L. Cameron and myself as trustees, for the benefit 
of Shirley Bruce and Robert Hockley. It’s what is known as a spendthrift 
trust. Are you familiar with them?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

Bertha interposed again. “Donald studied law and was admitted to the 
bar.” 

“Why didn’t he practise law, then?” Sharples asked. Bertha started to 
say something, then coughed. 

I said, “I had an idea there was a loophole in the law by which a man 
could commit a murder and get away with it.” 

“You mean the corpus delicti?” Sharples asked contemptuously. 

“Nothing as crude as that,” I said. “This was really an artistic job. The 
Board of Governors didn’t like it.” Sharples looked me over. “Would it 
work?” he asked. “It works.” 

His voice showed curiosity and a certain measure of respect. “Pll have 
to let you tell me about it some time.” 

I shook my head. “I made that mistake once. That’s what the Board of 
Governors didn’t like.” 

He was silent for a while, sizing me up. Then he went on explaining, 
“Under the provisions of the trust, the trustees have the sole discretion as to 
how much money shall be given the beneficiaries until the trust terminates, 
which it does when the youngest of the beneficiaries is twenty-five years 
old. At that time the trust funds remaining are to be divided, share and share 
alike.” 

He stopped talking and for a moment no one said anything. 

“Tt puts us in a position of great responsibility,” Sharpies said 
unctuously. 

“How much is the trust?” Bertha asked, her little shrewd eyes 
glittering with eager cupidity. 

Sharples didn’t even turn his head. “I don’t think that need enter into 
it,” he said over one shoulder. 

Bertha’s chair squeaked a startled, high-pitched note. “Where do we 


come in?” I asked Sharples. 

“I want you to do something for me.” 

“What?” 

Sharples shifted his position. “I don’t like to do it,” he repeated, 
waiting for my reassurance. 

I didn’t say anything. 

The chair gave a rather tentative squeak as Bertha leaned forward. I 
caught her gaze and held it. She settled back in the chair. 

Harry Sharples said, “I’ll have to tell you something about the parties 
involved in order to enable you to understand the position in which I find 
myself. 

“Cora Hendricks was a wealthy woman. She died without leaving any 
close relatives. Shirley Bruce was the daughter of a dead cousin. Cora 
Hendricks took her to raise when Shirley’s mother died, only a few months, 
as it happened, before Miss Hendricks herself passed on. Robert Hockley is 
not related to her at all. He is the son of a very close friend. His father died 
a year or so before Miss Hendricks’ death.” 

Sharples cleared his throat importantly. “Robert Hock-ley,” he went 
on, as though passing a final judgment, “is a young man of rather uncertain 
habits. He’s wild. More than that, he’s obstinate, non-co-operative, 
suspicious and irritating. I think deliberately so.” 

“A gambler?” 

“Definitely.” 

“That’s takes money,” I said. 

“That’s right.” 

“You give it to him?” 

“We definitely do not, Mr. Lam! We hold Robert Hock-ley down to a 
very limited amount of money. In fact, considering the size of the trust, 
what we give him is hardly more than a nominal allowance.” 

“How about Miss Bruce?” 

Sharples’ face softened. “Miss Bruce,” he said, “is the exact opposite. 
A very reserved, dignified, charming, beautiful young woman with a fully 
developed sense of financial responsibility.” 

“Blonde or brunette?” 

“Brunette. Why ?” 

“I was just wondering.” 

He levelled bushy eyebrows at me and I returned his gaze with poker- 


faced tranquillity. 

Sharples said, “Her complexion is unimportant.” He went on, “We 
would like very much to be more generous with Robert Hockley. It pains us 
to deprive him of so large a portion of the income from the trust fund.” 

“And,” I said, “because it takes a lot of money for him to carry on his 
activities, he promptly proceeds to gamble with every cent he can get his 
hands on. Is that right?” 

Sharples put his finger-tips together and chose his words with great 
care. “Robert Hockley is a peculiar combination. When we refused to give 
him what he thought was an adequate allowance, he borrowed money and 
established a little business of his own—a car-fender repair works with 
headlight plating on the side.” 

“The business going all right?” 

“No one knows. I have tried to find out and can’t. However, I doubt 
very much if he’s going to succeed. He isn’t the type. He’s anti-social, 
morose.” 

“Did he get out of the call up ?” 

“Yes. He was rejected because of some minor ailment. I was 
disappointed. It would have simplified our problem if he had been inducted, 
and the discipline would have been a splendid thing for that young man, a 
very splendid thing.” 

I said, “He might have been killed.” 

Sharples didn’t like the way I said that. He turned to Bertha Cool. “T 
don’t know what has caused me to take this step,” he said irritably. 

Bertha beamed at him. “Using private investigators is like going to a 
Turkish bath. If a man hasn’t ever done it before, he feels terribly 
embarrassed, but after he’s done it a time or two, and realises the benefits 
he gets Her nodding smile left the rest of the sentence for Sharples to figure 
out for himself. 

Sharples said, “I need information which I simply must have. I am 
powerless to get it myself.” 

“That’s what we’re here for,” Bertha crooned. 

Sharples said, “Shirley Bruce is also a problem—of a different sort. 
You see, under the provisions of the trust we are empowered to give to 
either beneficiary any amount we see fit. We can give one nothing at all. We 
can, if we wish, give the other $ 10,000 a month. Now, of course, if that 
were continued over a long period of time, it would have the effect of 


upsetting the balance. In other words, one beneficiary would receive more 
than the other, very much more.” 

“One hundred and twenty thousand a year more,” I said. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean those figures literally, Mr. Lam. I merely meant 
them by way of illustration.” 

“That’s the way I meant them,” I said. 

“Well, anyway, you’ve got the principle of the thing.” I nodded. 

“Now Shirley Bruce is a strong-minded young lady, a young woman of 
principle, a woman with definite convictions. She refuses to take one penny 
more than Robert is given. You can see why that puts us in an embarrassing 
position.” 

“You mean she turns down money?” Bertha asked incredulously. 

“Exactly.” 

“I don’t get it,” Bertha said. 

“Neither do I,” Sharples admitted, “but that is her attitude. She 
evidently doesn’t wish to be more favoured than the other beneficiary. She 
feels that the trust should be distributed equally—that while we have the 
right, under the trust, to vary the incomes, the underlying theory of the trust 
is that eventually it is to be share and share alike.” 

“When?” 

“When the youngest of the beneficiaries reaches the age of twenty- 
five, or when the trust terminates otherwise.” 

“So when Hockley becomes twenty-five you’ll have to give him half 
of whatever trust funds are left?” 

“No. It’s when Shirley becomes twenty-five. Robert Hock-ley is three 
years older. He’ll be twenty-eight when the trust terminates—three years 
from now. At the termination of the trust, we can either give him a full half 
of the trust or, in our discretion, we can buy him an annuity, payable 
monthly, with the half that would be coming to him.” 

“So the more money that is left in the trust, the more there is to 
distribute when the trust terminates.” 

“Naturally.” 

“But when it’s distributed, it has to be distributed on a fifty-fifty basis. 
Is that right?” 

“That’s right, except that we can either distribute the money in cash or 
buy annuities.” 

“You have no other option?” 


“No.” 

“But during the pendency of the trust you can make an unequal 
distribution?” 

“Exactly.” 

“What is it you want?” 

Sharples said, “It’s very difficult for me to give you an adequate 
picture of Shirley Bruce. She is a very strong-minded young woman.” 

“So you said before.” 

He said, abruptly, “Are you familiar with Benjamin Nuttall ?” 

“You mean the jeweller?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t know him. I’ve heard of his place.” 

“Isn’t he frightfully expensive?” Bertha asked. 

“He deals in expensive things,” Sharples said. “He specialises to some 
extent in emeralds. Now it happens that a large part of the estate that Cora 
Hendricks left was in Colombian mining properties and Do you know 
anything about emeralds?” 

He was looking at Bertha at the time. She shook her head. 

“Well,” Sharples said, “emeralds are a virtual monopoly of the 
Colombian government. The best emeralds in the world are produced 
exclusively there and the Colombian government controls the entire market. 
It dictates how many are to be mined, how many are to be cut and how 
many are to be sold. And no one knows exactly what goes on behind the 
scenes. Emeralds are mined, cut and sold. No one knows what factors enter 
into the decisions. Obviously, that’s a secret of the greatest importance. A 
speculator who could learn certain facts would be in a very advantageous 
position.” 

“What do you mean ?” Bertha asked, greed in her eyes. 

“Well,” Sharples explained, “for instance, there hasn’t been any 
emerald mining for some time now. The government will tell you it isn’t 
necessary. They’ ll tell you they have enough on hand to supply the market 
temporarily. In fact, if you have a good pull, they’ll admit you to the vaults 
and show you the emeralds. They’d tell you that collection represented the 
entire stock of emeralds—that they intend to mine some more when the 
costs of mining go down, but that now conditions aren’t particularly 
advantageous and all that.” 

“Well?” Bertha asked. 


“Well,” Sharples said, “you just don’t know whether that’s all the stock 
of emeralds or not. You can’t ever tell. You’re dealing with something big, 
something that’s entrenched. It’s like trading with an enormous private 
business —only, in addition to that, you have the absolute power of the state 
to contend with. It’s very trying at times.” 

“Then do I understand that some of the Hendricks estate consisted of 
emerald-bearing “ 

“Definitely not,” Sharples snapped. “You’re jumping at conclusions, 
young man, and they’re erroneous. The mining properties under our control 
and management are hydraulic gold-mining properties, far removed from 
the emerald belt. But it is because of my contacts in Colombia that I have 
grown to know something about the emerald market.” 

“What does this have to do with Nuttall?” I asked. 

He said, “Every once in a while I get down to Colombia and—well, I 
have connections there, of course. And my co-trustee, Robert Cameron, 
goes back and forth a lot. He has influential connections there. Occasionally 
I pick up a little something myself, sometimes from Cameron. Bits of 
information you know—chitchat, local gossip that could be picked up only 
in Colombia. And because Nuttall specialises in emeralds, he’s naturally 
much interested.” 

“You pass on to him whatever information you’ve picked up?” 

“Not all of it,” Sharples said hastily. “Some of it is confidential, but he 
Well, the stuff that isn’t confidential, the bits of gossip here and there, I pass 
on. We’re rather close—in a way. But he’s canny and reserved—shrewd as 
the devil. He has to be.” 

“Do you have some business association with Nuttall?” 

“Definitely not. Our association is purely friendly.” 

“What is it you want?” 

He cleared his throat. “A couple of days ago I was talking with Nuttall. 
Naturally, the subject of conversation turned to emeralds. Nuttall usually 
sees that it does. He told me he’d recently acquired for sale an interesting 
emerald pendant. He was going to have the stones reset, the pendant 
redesigned. The stones were unusually flawless and deep in colour.” 

Sharples crossed his legs, cleared his throat. 

“Go on,” Bertha said, almost breathlessly. 

“Nuttall showed it to me,” Sharples went on. “It was a pendant I’d 
seen before—although I hadn’t seen it for some time. I’d have known it 


anywhere. It had been the property of Cora Hendricks and was one of the 
specific articles she had given to Shirley Bruce.” 

“Nuttall had this piece for repair and redesigning, or for sale?” 

“For sale. The redesigning and the new setting were his own idea.” 

“And so?” 

“And so,” Sharples said, “I want to find out why Shirley took that in 
there and pawned it. If she needs money, I want to know how much and 
why.” 

“Why not ask her?” 

“T can’t do it. If she didn’t come to me and tell me of her own accord 
—well, I just can’t do it, that’s all. And then there’s one other possibility.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Someone may have used—well—er—pressure to get this pendant 
from her.” 

“Blackmail?” 

“Oh, definitely not that, Mr. Lam! Blackmail’s an ugly word. I much 
prefer to think of it merely as pressure.” 

“In my dictionary it amounts to the same thing.” He didn’t say 
anything. 

“Just what do you want us to do?” Bertha asked. 

“One,” he said, “try to find out who took it in to Nuttall. I don’t think 
you’ ll be able to get anywhere with that—these big jewellers protect their 
customers too carefully. Two, findout what’s making it necessary for 
Shirley to raise funds and how much she needs.” 

“How will I contact Miss Bruce?” I asked. 

“TIl introduce you,” Sharples said. 

“How will I contact Nuttall?” 

“T’m damned if I know the answer to that one. I’m afraid there isn’t 
any.” 

Bertha asked cautiously, “Could I go to Nuttall’s place, tell him that I 
was interested in an emerald pendant of a certain type and “ 

“Don’t be silly!” Sharples interrupted. “There’s only a chance in a 
hundred Nuttall would show you the pendant. If he did, he’d price it to you 
and he’d guarantee title. He wouldn’t discuss with you how it happened to 
be in his possession. I can assure you, Mrs. Cool, there isn’t any easy way 
of getting the information I want.” 

Bertha cleared her throat. “We usually charge something in the nature 


of a retainer,” she said and looked at me. “I don’t pay in advance,” Sharples 
said. 

“And we don’t work without a retainer,” I told him. “Make out a 
cheque for 500 bucks and draw me a rough sketch of that pendant.” 

He sat very still, looking at me. 

Bertha pushed her fountain pen across the desk. 

“No, thanks,” Sharples said to her, “in sketching jewellery, one can 
always do a better job with a pencil. You have more facility with high lights 
and shadows “ 

I said, “The fountain pen is for the cheque.” 


Chapter Two 


GOING into Nuttall’s place was like entering a walk-in icebox. 
Swinging doors actuated by invisible light snapped open as I approached. I 
knew that all one had to do was to throw a switch somewhere on the inside 
and those doors would become as immovable as granite. 

Dapper, deferential young men with pleasing personalities and gimlet 
eyes moved quietly about behind the counters. A floor manager came 
towards me and there was a certain vague uneasiness in his manner as he 
sized me up. 

“Nuttall in?” I asked. 

“Pm not certain. He may be in. I haven’t seen him this morning. In 
case he is in, who shall I say is calling?” 

“Donald Lam.” 

“And your business, Mr. Lam?” 

I looked him in the eye. “I’m a detective.” 

“I thought you were,” he said, smiling coldly. 

“I thought you did,” I said, and smiled back just as coldly. “Could 
you,” he asked, “tell me something of the nature of your business with Mr. 
Nuttall?” 

“Tt will be brief,” I told him. 

“Tt will have to be.” 

I said, “I’m on the trail of a piece of jewellery that’s been hocked. I 
think you have it.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Tt’s hot.” 

“Can you describe it?” 

“Not to you.” 

“Just a minute,” he said. “Wait right here.” 

The way he said “right here” showed that he meant right where I was 
standing. 

I lit a cigarette. The floor manager moved quickly over to a telephone, 
picked it up, said something, then after a few seconds’ conversation, 
vanished through a door at the back of the store. Two minutes later he 


returned to me. “Mr. Nuttall will see you—briefly.” 

I followed him up a wide staircase, across a short corridor, through an 
outer office, where a girl was doing some typing, and into an inner room 
flooded with illumination from tube lights in the ceiling. Soft rugs on the 
floor and deep chairs gave an atmosphere of quiet luxury. 

The man who sat behind the mahogany desk glared at me as though I 
were a bill collector with leprosy. “I’m Nuttall,” he said. 

“Tm Lam.” 

“Got your credentials with you?” 

I showed him my licence. 

“What do you want?” 

“An emerald pendant,” I said. 

He was poker-faced. “Describe it.” 

I took from a pocket the sketch that Sharples had made and put it on 
his desk. 

He picked it up, looked at it, raised his gaze to me, said, “Matters such 
as this are usually handled by the police in a routine procedure.” 

I said, “This isn’t routine.” 

He kept looking at the sketch. After a moment he said, “I have nothing 
like this anywhere in the house. Why did you come to me?” 

“I thought you specialised in emeralds.” 

“To a certain extent I do. But I haven’t anything like this. I haven’t 
seen anything like this.” 

I reached for the sketch. 

He hesitated a moment, then handed it back to me. 

“You say it’s hot?” 

“Yes.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me something more about it.” 

“Tf you haven’t seen it, I don’t see any reason why I should.” 

“Tt might show up.” 

“Tf it does, call the cops.” 

“On my own responsibility?” 

“On mine, if you’d prefer.” 

“T’d prefer to keep out of it—until the police notify me in the usual 
way. I presume you have notified them, Mr. Lam.” 

I folded the sketch and put it in my wallet. “My client isn’t calling the 
police—yet.” 


“Perhaps, Mr. Lam, if you’d be a little more frank with me—if you’d 
tell me all the circumstances—I might be able to make a more intelligent 
appraisal of the situation.” 

“Tf you don’t have the emerald pendant,” I said, “there’s no situation to 
appraise.” 

“I don’t have it.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Nuttall.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Lam.” 

I left the office and went downstairs. The beam of invisible light 
snapped the outside doors open for me. I went out, followed by the hostile 
glances of every salesman in the place. 

Bertha was waiting around the comer. She was all dolled up in her best 
furs and diamonds, and she was a little nervous. “Okay,” I said after we’d 
waited a while, “here’s where you take over, Bertha. Remember to give me 
the sign whenever anyone goes upstairs.” 

Bertha heaved herself out of the agency car. 

“And above all,” I warned, “don’t give the impression ofstalling. 
You’re just hard to please, that’s all. Remember, those clerks are experts. At 
the very first slip they’ ll have you spotted.” 

“They won’t have me spotted,” Bertha snapped. “If they get fresh with 
me, Pl flatten them.” 

She strode off in the direction of the jewellery store. I drove the agency 
car up to where I could get a good view of the store entrance, then sat in the 
automobile and waited. 

Bertha had been gone more than ten minutes when the man entered the 
store. I had been looking for a woman, but this man appeared to be such a 
definite possibility that I moved up. 

A few minutes later Bertha came out. She took a handkerchief from 
her purse, blew her nose. 

I started the motor in the agency car. 

I had to wait a good ten minutes more before my man came out. He 
was apparently pretty much disturbed. He tried for a taxicab, couldn’t find 
one and decided to walk. It never occurred to him to look back. I followed 
him to his office. He was Peter Jarratt. The sign on his door said he was an 
investment broker. 

I took up my station in the corridor and waited. Twenty minutes passed 
before a prosperous-looking chap in the late fifties came in. He was 


distinguished in appearance and he radiated a certain amount of calm 
confidence. When he left, I followed him back down to his car. It was a 
two-tone job, a big blue Buick. The licence number was 4E4704. I probably 
could have followed him but I didn’t want to take the chance and I didn’t 
think it was necessary. He wasn’t a man who would be driving a stolen 
automobile. I went back to the office and looked up the licence number. 

The car was registered under the name of Robert Cameron, 2904 
Griswell Drive. I’d heard that name before. He was the other trustee. 

No matter which way you figured it, it was a swell double-cross. 


Chapter Three 


THE courthouse furnished a little information on the estate of Cora 
Hendricks. She died in 1924. A probate trust had been created. Harry 
Sharples and Robert Cameron were the two trustees. The trust was just 
about as Sharples had outlined it except for one point. Inasmuch as the trust 
itself was predicated upon the discretion of the two trustees, the trust would 
terminate in the event of the death of both trustees prior to the twenty-fifth 
birthday of the youngest of the beneficiaries. 

I gave that some thought, as I drove to the office. 

Elsie Brand, pounding away at the typewriter, stopped work long 
enough to flash me a smile. 

“Bertha in?” I asked, indicating the door of the private office with a 
jerk of my head. 

Elsie nodded. 

“Anyone with her?” 

“The new client.” 

“Sharples?” 

“Yes.” 

“What brought him back?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “He showed up about twenty minutes ago. 
Bertha was still at lunch. He waited.” 

“Something on his mind?” 

“Could be.” 

I said, “Guess Pll go on in. Don’t take that job too seriously, Elsie.” 

She laughed. “Since you put through that rise in wages, Bertha glowers 
at me every time she sees me take time off to powder my nose.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to her,” I told Elsie. “She has a heart of gold 
under a protective shell of concrete.” 

I opened the door of the private office and went in. 

Now that Bertha had obtained the fee, she no longer smiled. Her talk 
with Harry Sharples seemed straight and to the point. I could see his face 
was a little flushed. 

Bertha paused in the middle of a sentence as I opened the door. She 


said, “Here he is now. Ask him.” 

“T will,” Sharples said. 

I kicked the door shut and said, “Go ahead.” 

“What the hell have you been saying to Nuttall?” Sharples demanded. 

“What’s wrong now?” 

“Nuttall rang me up and was much upset. He wanted to know if Pd 
mentioned to anyone the emerald pendant he’d shown me.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T told him definitely that I had not.” 

“That’s all right, then.” 

Sharples said, “I felt something you had done had made him ask the 
question.” 

I said, “I found out who sold him the pendant.” Sharples looked at me 
and his forehead puckered in a frown. “You did what?” 

“Found out who sold him the pendant.” 

“You couldn’t have. That’s impossible in a store of that nature “ 

I said, “The man’s name is Robert Cameron.” 

“Good lord, man, have you gone crazy?” 

I said, “Cameron worked through an investment broker. His name is 
Peter Jarratt.” 

“My heavens, man, how did you get all that?” Sharples demanded. 

Bertha Cool said crisply, “What the hell did you suppose we were 
going to do? Sit around and twiddle our thumbs?” 

Sharples said, “But look here. All this is utterly, absolutely cockeyed. 
In the first place, I know Nuttall’s ability and reputation. I know his creed, 
his business code. He would never betray the name of the man who sold 
him that pendant. Of course, a high-class store like Nuttall’s wouldn’t admit 
it, but really it’s in something the same position as a high-class pawnshop in 
relation to that ultra-expensive stuff. In the second place, Bob Cameron is 
my co-trustee. I’ve known him intimately for years. He wouldn’t do 
anything like that without consulting me. In the third place, Shirley Bruce is 
fond of me. She confides in me. I’m like a relative of hers. She calls me 
Uncle Harry, and if I were her own uncle I couldn’t be any closer. She is not 
particularly fond of Bob Cameron—not that she dislikes him at all, but 
there isn’t the same feeling of mutual understanding and affection. If 
Shirley had been going to confide in anyone, she would have confided in 
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me. 


I said, “You were going to introduce me to her. When will that be?” 

“Not until after I’ve seen Bob. I’m going to put it right up to him, 
going to—dammit, I’m going to prove to you that you’re making a big 
mistake.” 

I said, “His address is 2904 Griswell Drive. When do you want to go?” 

Sharples looked at his watch, then pushed back his chair. 

“Now,” he said, adding grimly, “and if you’ve stirred up a hornets’ 
nest over this thing and are mistaken, as I know you are, I’m going to stop 
payment on my cheque.” 

Bertha started to say something, then checked herself. I knew she’d 
rushed that cheque of Sharples down to the bank almost before the ink got 
dry. 

I said, “I’m ready to start any time you are, Mr. Sharples.” 


Chapter Four 


IN the car I said to Sharples, “Don’t you think Shirley Bruce would be 
the logical one to answer questions about that pendant—if it’s her 
property?” 

He shook his head. “Not until later.” 

I waited for him to explain but he didn’t. 

We drove along in silence. Then abruptly Sharples said, “It has, of 
course, never occurred to me that there was any possibility Bob would do 
anything without communicating with me.” 

It was my turn to keep quiet. 

“Shirley is a nice girl,” Sharples said, “a very nice girl, and I don’t 
want to bother her unless it’s absolutely necessary. Above all, I don’t want 
to seem to pry into her private affairs.” 

“T thought you wanted to find out why she hocked the pendant.” 

“T do.” 

“Isn’t that somewhat invading the lady’s private affairs?” 

“That’s for you to do. That’s what I’ve got you for.” 

“I see,” I said dryly. 

“T feel like a damn Peeping Tom!” he exclaimed irritably. I waited for 
a few blocks, then said, “After all, if she’s gone to Cameron, she’s in good 
hands.” 

“I’m afraid not,” he said. “It must be something pretty bad if she 
doesn’t want me to know about it. As compared to me, Bob Cameron is a 
virtual stranger to Shirley. That is—I mean—well, she would more 
naturally turn to me if the going got tough.” 

I didn’t say anything for another eight or ten blocks. Then I asked, “Is 
there anything I should know about Cameron before I talk with him?” 

“I prefer to let you be just a witness. Pll talk with him.” 

“In that way,” I pointed out, “if you say anything that causes him to 
take offence, you have no way of backing up. If I do the talking, all you 
need to do is listen. If I go too far, I don’t drag you in with me.” 

“To hell with this business of being diplomatic,” he said. “It never got 
me anywhere yet. If I have a job to do, I want to do it and get it over with.” 


“Provided doing it does get it over with,” I said. “Sometimes it 
doesn’t. Anyhow, Pd like to know a little something about Cameron.” 

He said, “Bob Cameron is fifty-seven. He had some mining experience 
in the Klondike, lived for a while in the desert as a prospector, drifted down 
to Yucatan, Guatemala, Panama, and then hit Colombia. He met Cora 
Hendricks in Medellin. You ever been there?” 

I said, “I’m a detective, not a globe-trotter.” 

“Nice place,” Sharples said. “A climate you wouldn’t believe possible. 
It never varies more than five or six degrees, day or night, winter or 
summer. Right around seventy-fivedegrees Fahrenheit all the time. The 
people are hospitable, friendly, intelligent and cultured. They sit around in 
hugo patios and magnificent houses and “ 

“And you were there too?” I interrupted. 

“Yes. We were all there together. That’s where we got to know Cora 
Hendricks. Not in Medellin, but at the mine on the river.” 

“And Shirley Bruce?” 

“Yes, of course. It seems only yesterday although it was—let me see— 
yes, it must have been twenty-two years ago. Cora had gone to the States 
for a visit. Her cousin was killed in a motor-car accident. The husband— 
Shirley’s father—had died of a heart attack only a few months earlier. Cora 
had never married—an old maid. She just picked up the little waif, lock, 
stock and barrel, and brought her back to Colombia. She and the wife of the 
mining superintendent waited on the baby hand and foot. We all became 
attached to the kid.” 

“You all worked in the same mine?” I asked. 

“Well, yes and no. Bob Cameron and I had properties that were 
adjacent—largely hydraulic mining down there, you know—dquite an 
interesting country.” 

“And Cora Hendricks died shortly after bringing this child back?” 

“Within three or four months. Yes.” 

“And then you settled down to managing the mines?” 

“Not immediately. Bob Cameron and I both returned to the States to 
probate the estate. We didn’t get back to South America for a year. Travel 
wasn’t as simple then as it is now. You could have floored us when we 
realised the extent of the Hendricks estate. That trusteeship certainly 
surprised us. 

“We were just a couple of young adventurers. Cora was older than 


either of us—a dried-up old maid, but shrewd, as smart as they make ‘em, 
but secretive. She’d never talk about her business affairs. You know I 
sometimes wondered about that baby. I guess it was all right, but it could 
have been hers. She loved it as much as—but there’s no use going into that. 
Shirley Bruce would suffer quite a shock if she felt—you know, her 
parentage—all that. Damn it, I’m thinking out loud, talking like a garrulous 
old woman. Yov’ll keep all this under your hat, Lam. Damned if I wouldn’t 
break your neck if you did anything to hurt Shirley.” 

“You checked up on the cousin angle—Shirley’s parents?” 

“To tell you the truth, we didn’t. Cora showed up with the baby and the 
story of her cousin’s death. She’d been gone a year. I remember Bob and I 
sort of thought—oh well, that’s neither here nor there. Cora told us the child 
was Shirley Bruce, that a cousin about whom she was rather vague—I 
believe it was a second cousin I wonder if someone is bothering Shirley 
about that. Can’t imagine her needing money and not coming to me.” 

“What about Cameron? Anything I should know about him before we 
have this interview?” 

“I don’t think so. Hang it all, Lam, I really don’t know as there’s any 
need for you to be present. Perhaps Bob and I should merely have a heart- 
to-heart talk.” 

I said, “Just as you wish. Of course, he may wonder how you 
happened to know about his having the pendant.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” Sharples said. “I think since you’ re into it this far, 
you’d better go all the way.” 

“Anything you say.” 

Sharples said, “Pretend you’re with some jewellery association that 
makes a routine investigation when articles of a certain type are offered for 
sale. Fix it up any way youwant to. You’re ingenious and you can make it 
sound convincing. But don’t let him get the idea I hired you.” 

“Pll have to stick my neck out.” 

“Well, stick it out. That’s what I’m paying you for. Incidentally, if you 
want to make a big hit with Bob Cameron, pay a little attention to Pancho.” 

“Who’s Pancho? A dog?” 

“No. A crow.” 

“How come?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t for the life of me see why Bob wants to make a 
pet of a crow. The bird is mischievous, dirty, impudent, noisy. However, I 


try to like him for Bob’s sake. 

“Well, here we are, Mr. Lam. I must confess I feel like the devil, 
spying on my associate this way. But this thing has to be cleared up. It’s a 
disagreeable duty and something we have to do.” 

The place was white stucco with red tile, green lawn and trimmed 
shrubs. A three-car garage was behind. A man needed money to keep up a 
place like that. 

Sharples jumped out of the car, walked up the front steps, made a 
perfunctory motion of jabbing the doorbell with his thumb and a half 
second later tried the door. It opened and Sharples stood politely to one side 
for me to enter. 

I said, “You’d better go first. I’m a stranger.” 

“That’s right. A good point,” Sharples said. “He’|l be upstairs in his 
penthouse—spends most of his time up there. He has a hole under the 
gables so his damn crow can come and go as he wants. Right up those 
Stairs, Lam.” 

“He isn’t married?” 

“No. He lives here by himself with just an old housekeeper—a 
Colombian woman who’s been with him for years. A damn big place for a 
bachelor. Maria can’t be in—oh, Maria! Hello, Maria! Anybody here?” 

The house jeered back empty echoes. 

“She’s shopping,” Sharples said. “All right, up we go.” Sharples 
walked ahead of me. 

A voice called out in a raucous, jeering jibe. “Thief! Thief! Liar!” 

That voice breaking the almost sepulchral silence of the house caused 
Sharples to jump. 

“That damn crow!” Sharples said, after he had regained his 
composure. “Should have his head cut off! He’s one hell of a pet!” 

We came to the top of the stairs. Sharples went on ahead through an 
open door and into a penthouse. 

I heard the flapping of wings and a hoarse, croaking cackle. The black 
body of a crow flew briefly past the door and then was out of my sight, but 
I could hear the sound of heavy wings and that peculiarly nasty chuckle. 

Sharples took a step in the room and then recoiled. “My God!” he said. 

I stepped to his side. I could see the feet of a man and part of the legs. 
Sharples moved to one side and I saw the whole body. 

The body of the man I had seen leaving Jarratt’s office lay sprawled on 


the floor. Red rivulets oozing from the back had formed in a pool on the 
carpet. The left hand held the combined receiver and transmitter of a French 
type telephone and the dial part dangled between the table and the floor. 

“Good God!” Sharples said again. 

His face was white to the lips and as I looked at him, those pale lips 
began to twist and tremble. He sensed their trembling and tried to tighten 
them so as to regain some semblance of control, but his mouth continued to 
twitch and twist.” Is that Cameron?” I asked. 

Sharples started out of the door. He got as far as the stairs, then sat 
down abruptly on the top step. 

“That’s Cameron,” he said. “See if there’s something to drink in the 
house, Lam—I—I’m—afraid I’m going to be sick.” 

I said, “Put your head down between your knees. Hold it there. It’ll get 
some blood back in your brain. Don’t faint.” 

Sharples put his head down as I told him. I heard him suck in a deep 
breath and a sobbing catch rattled in his throat as he inhaled. 

I went back to stand in the door of the murder room. The man had 
evidently been sitting at a long desk table when death had overtaken him. 
He’d fallen to the floor, dragging the telephone with him. The receiver, of 
course, could have been planted in his hand after the killing. A couple of 
letters lay on the table. The swivel-chair in which Cameron had evidently 
been sitting had been tipped over and was lying partially on its side. 

The crow had returned to the room. He sat on the chandelier, cocked 
his head slightly on one side and regarded me with black, beady, impudent 
eyes. 

“Thief,” he said. 

“Liar,” I retorted. 

He half spread his wings and gave that peculiar, hoarse-throated 
chuckle. 

Over in a corner of the room hung a steel cage, a huge affair big 
enough for an eagle. The door of the cage was swung open and wired back. 

Something on the table caught my gaze, glittering with the dull gleam 
of gold. I stepped over to look at it. It was a pendant, apparently identical 
with the one which Sharples had CROWS CAN’T COUNT sketched for 
me, but there weren’t any emeralds in it. The settings had been pried open 
and there wasn’t a stone anywhere in the pendant. 

I noticed an automatic pistol—a .22—lying on the table. On the floor 


the light glinted from an empty cartridge case. I bent over to smell the 
muzzle of the gun. It had been fired quite recently. 

I saw the gleam of deep green—a green so intense and deep that it was 
like looking into an imprisoned pool of water over a coral reef. The gleam 
came from a large emerald of about the most perfect colouring I had ever 
seen. 

A pair of light, pigskin gloves lay on the table. I gathered they would 
have fitted the hands of the dead man. He had been wearing gloves when he 
had emerged from Jarratt’s office and these looked like the gloves. 

The cause of death was quite apparent. A dagger had been thrust in the 
man’s back just above the left shoulder blade and down into the heart. The 
dagger wasn’t there. 

I walked out to where Sharples was still sitting on the top step. 

He rocked back and forth, moaning. “What shall I do?” he asked me, 
as I put a hand on his shoulder. 

I said, “You have two alternatives.” 

His eyes were dull as he stared up at me. His face looked as if the flesh 
had lost its resiliency. If I had poked my finger in it anywhere, the 
indentation would have been visible for seconds. There was no more 
elasticity to his face than there is in a pan of bread dough. 

I said, “You either report the murder to the police or you get out of 
here and don’t report it. If all this guff about your great sorrow is an act 
you’re putting on, you’d better take a powder. If his death means nothing to 
you except the loss of a friend, you report it.” 

CROWS CAN’T COUNT He hesitated, then said, “How about you? 
Aren’t you required by law to report something of this sort?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You’ d—er—take a chance?” 

“Not me. I’d phone in a report, but I wouldn’t feel I had to give them 
my name or the name of the person with me.” 

He checked his agitation as easily as a man slips out of an overcoat. 
For a few seconds he was the cold, thoughtful businessman. 

“Won’t they interrogate me, anyway?” 

“Probably.” 

“And ask where I was when the crime was committed?” 

“Quite possibly.” 

He said, “Okay, we report it. I guess I’d better clear out now and not 


let my fingerprints get scattered around that room any more than they are 
now.” 

“Than they are now?” 

“Well, I don’t know—I may have touched something.” 

“Too bad for you if you did.” 

He scowled at me. 

I said, “There’s a drug-store down the street. We can phone from 
there.” 

“And you’ll remember I’ve been with you the last hour, Lam?” 

“The last twenty minutes,” I said. 

“But before that I was with Mrs. Cool.” 

“Bertha does her own remembering,” I said. “We’re independent that 
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way. 


Chapter Five 


SERGEANT SAM BUDA was nice about it. 

I knew he’d look up Sharples’ record with a magnifying glass after he 
left us. But right at the moment he was very courteous and very affable. 

Sharples told his story. He was a business associate of Bob Cameron. 
He had wanted to see him upon a matter of some importance and had taken 
me along because I was working with him on—er—ah—another matter. I 
noticed Sergeant Buda take in the hesitation but he didn’t say anything. 

Buda flicked an eye over in my direction, met the expressionless mask 
on my face and turned back to Sharples. Right at the moment he was most 
interested in Sharples. He knew all about me and could put his finger on me 
any time he wanted to. 

“You’ve known him for some time?” Buda asked about Cameron. 

“For years.” 

“Know his friends?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“His enemies?” 

“He hasn’t any.” 

Buda jerked his head toward the body. “He had one about an hour and 
a half ago.” 

Sharples didn’t have any answer for that, probably because there 
wasn’t any. 

“Who’s his housekeeper?” 

“Maria Gonzales.” 

“How long has she been with him?” 

“For years.” 

“How many?” 

“Oh, eight or ten.” 

“She do all the work?” 

“She sends out the washing and sometimes gets help by the day. She’s 
the only steady employee.” 

“Then he can’t have entertained much.” 

“No. I don’t think he ever entertained—well, hardly ever.” 


“Where’s this Maria Gonzales now?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps she’s out doing shopping, or—well, just out.” 

Buda’s eyes twinkled. “Elementary, my dear Sharples,” he said. 

Sharples said nothing. 

“How long’s he had the crow?” Buda asked abruptly. “Three years.” 

“The crow talks?” 

“Some words, yes.” 

“Cameron split the crow’s tongue?” 

“No, he didn’t. As a matter of fact, you get better results with a crow if 
you don’t split the tongue, although there’s a popular belief to the contrary.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Bob told me.” 

“Where did he get this crow?” 

“Found him in a field just when the crow was getting ready to fly. 
Picked him up, took him home, started feeding him, became attached to him 
and kept him—made a pet out of him. You can see where he had a circular 
hole cut just below the gable so the crow could fly in and out.” 

“Where does he go when he flies out?” 

“Not far. I believe there’s a girl who has another cage for him, a Dona 
Grafton. She’s the daughter of one of the men on the mine. Cameron knows 
her well. You see, he did most of the running back and forth to South 
America and knows the people there at the mine better than I do.” 

“What does that have to do with the crow?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“You wanted to know where the crow went when he was flying 
around.” 

“Where’s the crow now?” 

“I don’t know. He was here when we came in. He flew out and then 
flew back in again, then he left when he heard you coming. He’s probably 
over at this Grafton girl’s now.” 

“Know the address?” 

“No.” 

“Cameron sweet on her?” 

“No. Cameron didn’t get around much. He wasn’t exactly young any 
more.” 

“How much older than you?” 


“Three years.” 

“You get around, don’t you?” 

“Not in that way. That is, I don’t go philandering about.” 

“Not any?” 

“Hardly any.” 

“Cameron had some girl friends?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What do you think?” 

“I wouldn’t want to think on that.” 

“What did you want to see him about?” 

Sharples met that one without even batting an eyelash. “Some 
investments for the trust in the administration of which Cameron is jointly 
interested with me.” 

Buda reached in a pocket and made something of a flourish of 
producing the pendant. “Know anything about this?” he asked. 

Sharples eyed it with perfect composure. “Nothing,” he said. 

I lit a cigarette so Buda wouldn’t start asking me questions. After a 
while Buda said to Sharpies, “You might give me a list of some of the 
people with whom Cameron might have been doing business.” 

“PII do that,” Sharples promised. 

“And,” Buda said with a careless indifference altogether too studied, “I 
guess that’s about all. Be sure to check back on your recollection and if you 
think of anything you’ve missed, get in touch with me. Make out that list of 
people, mark after each name what connection the person had with 
Cameron and then you can go.” 

“How about me?” I asked. 

Buda regarded me steadily. “You can go any time,” he said at length. 
“I know where I can reach you.” 

“Not now, not now, not now,” Sharples said hastily to me. “I want you 
to stay, Lam. I feel that I have need for “ He coughed, cleared his throat and 
didn’t finish the sentence. 

“Help in making out that list,” Buda said cryptically, and left the room. 

Maria Gonzales came in as Sharples completed his list. She was thin, 
dark, somewhere around fifty and, apparently, had some difficulty 
understanding what it was all about. 

She carried a big shopping bag of groceries—a bag which must have 
weighed nearly fifteen pounds. Policemen had picked her up at the front 


door and rushed her up to the penthouse for Sergeant Buda’s attention. 

When she seemed to have difficulty getting through her head exactly 
what had happened, Sharples put down his pen and launched into 
loquacious Spanish. 

I glanced at the policeman guarding the door. If I had been Sam Buda, 
I wouldn’t have liked two of the witnesses talking in a language no one 
present could understand. 

If the policeman knew Spanish, nothing in his face indicated it. He 
looked at his watch a couple of times, as though wondering when he was 
going to have a chance to eat. He stretched, yawned and lit a cigarette. 

All the time Sharples and Maria Gonzales were going like a house 
afire, jabbering away in Spanish, swapping enough words to have covered 
the career of Robert Cameron from the time he was born until he died. 

Then abruptly Maria Gonzales sniffled and began to cry. She took a 
handkerchief from her purse and choked back sobs. Midway in her 
paroxysm of grief, she thought of something else, put down her 
handkerchief, raised tear-filled eyes to Sharples, and broke into three- 
hundred-worda-minute Spanish. 

Whatever it was she’d thought of, Sharples didn’t want to talk about it. 
He held up his left hand and gestured as though pushing the idea away from 
him. He spat out a crisp command. 

You don’t have to understand Spanish to know an emphatic no when 
you hear it. 

After that, the woman went on with her quiet sobbing and Sharples 
finished filling out his list. 

“What do I do with this?” he asked me. 

I indicated the policeman at the door and said, “Hand it to him. Tell 
him Buda wants it.” 

Sharples did as I told him. 

I said, “Okay, I guess that’s all,” and walked toward the door. 

Sharples looked back for a signal from the policeman. That person 
waved a hand, indicating we were free as the air. 

Halfway to the stairs, Sharples thought of something and turned back 
toward the housekeeper. 

“Better not,” I warned him in an undertone. “You’ve crowded your 
luck already. You turn back and start jabbering with her in Spanish and even 
a dumb cop will get an idea.” 


Sharples assumed an attitude of righteous indignation. “What the hell 
do you mean by that crack?” he demanded. 

“Simply that you’d better keep moving, now that you’ve started,” I 
said. 

“I don’t like what that implies,” Sharples told me. But he kept on 
moving down the stairs, through the house and out into the street. 


Chapter Six 


OUT in the car Sharples said, “Lam, I want to take you to Shirley 
Bruce’s apartment now. I want to be the first to tell her about Cameron. And 
I want to find out about that damned pendant.” 

“Okay by me,” I said. “You’re paying for the time.” 

I saw his hand tremble as he turned on the ignition. The gears clattered 
as he shifted into top. At the second intersection he went half through a red 
light, then backed up and slammed the bumper into the car behind. 

“Want me to drive?” I asked. 

“All right. I’m a little shaky.” 

I got out and walked around the car. Sharples slid over and I opened 
the door on the left and got in behind the steering-wheel. We drove out 
Western to a swank apartment district and Sharples told me where to stop. I 
asked him particularly if he’d like to have me go in with him. He would. 

Shirley Bruce didn’t see me at first. She gave a squeal of delight and 
ran for Sharples. He tried to be dignified, but she twined her arms around 
his neck, kicked one foot out behind her and exclaimed, “Uncle Harry!” 
She had made a very complete, very thorough job of kissing him before he 
could get his lips free to say, “Miss Bruce, I’d like to present a—er—ah— 
friend of mine, Mr. Donald Lam.” 

She dropped back from Sharples, flushed and embarrassed for a 
minute, then gave me her hand and invited us to come in and sit down. 

She was a brunette with all the snap and fire of a black opal. Her figure 
would have done well on an art calendar. She had curves and eyes and legs. 
Right now she was being dutifully demure, but that didn’t mean anything. 
She had high cheek-bones, a pert, turned-up nose and a thick-lipped but 
small mouth. Expressions flitted across her face like cloud shadows on a 
mountain. 

Her handkerchief removed the lipstick from Sharples’ face. Her little 
finger, lipstick and compact went to work on her own mouth, putting on the 
vivid crimson until her lips looked like red luscious strawberries waiting to 
be eaten. All the time she kept up a running fire of conversation. 

“Tt’s about time you showed up, Uncle Harry. Do you realise how long 


it’s been since I’ve set eyes on you? What are you doing, trying to kill 
yourself with business? You work too hard. You need to play. And you 
promised to takeme to Colombia soon. After all, there’s no need to slave all 
the time. Why can’t we—why, what’s the matter? You look as though—tell 
me, is anything wrong?” 

Sharples cleared his throat, fumbled around getting out his cigarette- 
case. He looked helplessly at me. 

I raised my eyebrows. 

Sharples nodded. 

I said, “We are bringing you some bad news, Miss Bruce.” 

The rigid little finger just applying finishing touches to the comer of 
her mouth became motionless. She didn’t turn her head, but her big black 
eyes rolled around to regard me over the top of the mirror in the compact. 

“Yes?” she asked inquiringly, still motionless. 

I said, “Robert Cameron was killed some time early this afternoon.” 

The compact slipped from her hand, hit against her knee, spilled 
powder over the rug. 

Her gaze never left my face. “Killed?” 

“Yes.” 

“How?” 

“Murdered.” 

“Murdered?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who killed him?” 

I said, “So far, that’s anyone’s guess. When did you give him that 
pendant?” 

“What pendant?” 

“One that Cora Hendricks left you.” 

“You mean the emerald pendant?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good heavens!” she said. “That.” 

Sharples’ eyes narrowed. “What about it?” he said. “You needed 
money, didn’t you, Shirley? And you went to Bob Cameron and asked him 
to sell that pendant. Why didn’t you come to me? Why didn’t you accept “ 

The look on her face stopped him, a look of puzzled incredulity. 

“Need money?” she asked. 

“Yes. Didn’t you? Of course you did. You’d not have sold it unless “ 


“But I didn’t need money,” she said. “Frankly, I wanted something 
more modern. I asked Mr. Cameron to carry on the negotiations for me. I 
thought he could do a better job than I could. I wanted the thing traded in 
and “ 

“How long ago?” Sharples asked. 

Her eyes narrowed slightly. “Let me see, it must have been—” 

“Day before yesterday? Yesterday?” Sharples prompted. 

Her eyes grew round with surprise. “Either three or four months ago, 
Uncle Harry. It was—let me see, it’s been four months.” 

Sharples said, “Then after all that delay didn’t you “ 

“What delay?” 

Sharples looked at me. “What did Mr. Cameron do about the 
pendant?” I asked. 

She said, “He sold it the way I asked. There was a man by the name of 
Jarratt who deals in such things. I don’t know ust how—some sort of 
business arrangement by which things of that sort are picked up and 
exchanged. He offered me a flat price, though Mr. Cameron, of course “ 

“How much?” Sharples interrupted. 

She flushed. “I’d rather not say—now. It was a good deal. Mr. 
Cameron thought it was about right and I took it. You see, Mr. Cameron had 
had it appraised by a couple of jewellers first.” 

“And what did you do with the money?” 

She held out her hand, showing him an enormous diamond ring. “I was 
tired of emeralds. After all, I’d seen so much of them. I got this ring and— 
well, the rest of it went in the bank.” 

Sharples looked at me, hopeless perplexity showing in his eyes. 

I flashed him a signal but he didn’t get it. After a while when the 
silence became embarrassing, I said to Sharples, “Well, if you won’t ask a 
question, Pll have to.” I turned to Shirley Bruce. “Was some of the money 
for Robert Hock-ley?” 

She flared into indignation. Two spots of quick colour blazed on her 
cheeks. Her eyes were indignant lightning. “What right have you to ask 
such questions? That’s none of your business.” 

I looked at Sharples. He could carry on from there. 

He started to say something, but checked himself. 

The girl’s chin came up. Her shoulder turned on me. By that simple 
gesture she removed me from the discussion as effectively as though she’d 


pushed me bodily out into the corridor. 

“Oh, Uncle Harry, why did he have to die?” she asked. “He was so 
good, so nice, so thoughtful, so considerate of others, so—so generous. He 
was everything nice in a man.” 

Sharples merely nodded. 

Abruptly and impulsively she crossed over to him, sat on the arm of 
his chair, ran her hands through his hair in a gentle caressing gesture. 
Without warning she began to cry. 

The tears made havoc with the make-up on her face, but she didn’t 
care. Mascara mingling with tears made grey streaks down her cheeks until 
I was reminded of a window in a manufacturing district when the first 
raindrops collect soot and roll down the outside of the glass. 

“You take care of yourself, Uncle Harry,” she said chokingly. “You’re 
all I have left.” 

Looking at Harry Sharples’ face, one could see how that idea stabbed 
home. 

“Why do you say that, Shirley?” he asked. 

“Because I love you so and because Oh, Harry dear, I feel so alone in 
the world.” 

“Did Bob Cameron say anything to you?” he asked. “Anything that 
made you think he was apprehensive of danger?” 

She shook her tear-devastated countenance. 

“I don’t get it,” Sharples said. “I just don’t get it at all.” 

He put his arm around her waist, patted her hip reassuringly, then 
struggled to get up. “I must go, Shirley,” he said. “There’s much to be 
attended to and I must take Mr. Lam to his office. I promised I’d only stop 
in here for a minute.” 

She was gracious to me now. Her tears had dissolved the scorn. She 
placed a soft, pliant hand in mine and choked out some polite comment. Her 
eyes caressed Harry Sharples. He kept backing up, mindful of the red 
lipstick of her mouth. I couldn’t help wondering if he was as indifferent to 
those thorough-going kisses when he called on his ward and didn’t have 
someone with him. 

Her eyes sought his just before she closed the door. “Don’t stay away, 
Harry. Come back just as soon as you can—please.” 

He promised and then we were moving down the corridor together. 

Abruptly I asked Sharples, “She definitely refuses to take anything 


from the trust fund which isn’t also given to Hockley?” 

“That’s right.” 

I kept thinking that over. If that were true, she didn’t have anything to 
gain by all this sultry show of affection for the trustees. If Hockley had been 
penalised in sharing in the trust funds because he was a gambler and a gay 
blade and Shirley Bruce had been cashing in because she was a nice, sweet 
girl, it would have been easy to have accounted for all that affection for her 
“uncle”. 

I said, “That apartment costs money.” 

He nodded. 

“Does she have any other source of income than what she gets from 
this trust?” 

He was too preoccupied to tell me it was none of my business. He said, 
“Of course she has. I don’t know just how much.” 

He was in the mood for answering questions and I was in the mood for 
asking them. “How much do you give her? What’s her allowance?” 

“About $500 a month.” 

“And Robert Hockley gets the same amount?” He nodded. 

“He should be able to do right well for himself.” 

“He should, but he’s a plunger. He has this fender-andbody business 
now. He’s gone to work—had to, I guess. He was in debt up to his neck. 
Work may rehabilitate him. I hope so.” 

“This income of Miss Bruce’s—she doesn’t work?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Investments?” 

“Yes. She’s shrewd—smart as a whip. Wonder where she got that idea 
something might happen to me. Damn it, I don’t like it. Don’t ever think 
this world is as quiet and as orderly as lots of people try to make you think. 
It’s ruthless, and when you start bucking a gover Pll drive you to your 
office, Lam. I don’t want to talk any more. Please don’t say anything for a 
while.” 

He drove me to the office. When he stopped the car, he broke his self- 
imposed silence. He said, “Pll be in later to settle up and see where I 
stand.” 

“No need for that. I can tell you right now.” 

“Financially, I mean.” 

“That’s what I mean.” 


“TIl have a refund coming on my $500 retainer?” I said, “Don’t give it 
a moment’s thought.” 

He frowned. 

“Tt isn’t worth it,” I went on. “You should know Bertha by this time.” 

“You mean she’s grasping?” 

“Grasping,” I said, “is the present participle. In this case it’s the wrong 
tense. G-r-a-s-p-e-d is the word you want. Bertha was grasping until she got 
the 500 bucks. Now she’s grasped, and Bertha doesn’t let loose.” 

He blinked at me as though the words meant nothing. “Yes, I suppose 
so,” he said almost absent-mindedly and drove away. 


Chapter Seven 


ELSIE BRAND was trying to tip me off as I entered the office. She 
kept her fingers on the keyboard rattling out words with a clatter-bang that 
made the typewriter sound like a pneumatic riveter. But her eyes narrowed 
into a warning gesture and she jerked her head toward the private office. 

I opened my coat and made a business of flashing a badge while I 
questioned her with my eyebrows. 

She nodded emphatically. 

I blew her a kiss by way of thanks, crossed over and opened the door. I 
stopped with every semblance of surprise as I saw Sergeant Buda sitting on 
the corner of Bertha’s desk. 

“Come on in,” Buda said. “This will give us a quorum.” I went in and 
closed the door. 

Buda started work on me the minute the latch clicked into place. 

“Who’s Sharples?” 

“A client.” 

“What did he want?” 

“To find out something about a matter which wasn’t connected with 
Robert Cameron.” 

“Then why did you go to see Cameron?” 

“After we got started, it looked as though Cameron might give us some 
information.” 

“What was it Sharples wanted investigated?” 

“Ask him.” 

“Any shenanigans after you got there and before you called the cops?” 

“No.” 

“Sharples says he was with you all the time.” 

“All the time from what?” 

“All the time from the moment he found out he was going to see 
Cameron.” 

“Ts that his alibi?” 

“I didn’t say it was an alibi. Sharples seems to think it might be.” 

I said, “I picked him up here with Bertha about twenty minutes before 


we found Cameron.” 

Bertha said, “He was with me for ten minutes before Donald came in. 
Elsie Brand says he’d been waiting for me for twenty minutes.” 

“That, of course, is just an approximation,” Buda said. “You’re all 
guessing.” 

“Tf we’d known there was going to be a murder, we’d have timed him 
with a stop watch,” Bertha said. “You should have warned us.” 

“How long had he been dead?” I asked Buda. 

“The medical examiner says not very long. Make it an hour and a half 
before we got there and yov’ll have an extreme time limit. Perhaps an hour 
would do it.” 

“That thirty minutes may make a helluva lot of difference,” I said, and 
then added, “to somebody.” 

Buda shrugged. “You know how doctors are.” 

We were silent for a minute, then Buda said, “I’d like to know a lot 
more about what you were doing in this case.” 

I said, “It’s simple. Harry Sharples is one of two trustees under the will 
of Cora Hendricks, deceased. Robert Cameron was the other trustee. 
Sharples paid us $500 to do a job for him. We did it.” I turned to Bertha 
suddenly and asked, “How about the cheque, Bertha? Is it cashed?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Donald. He hadn’t left the office good before I was 
paddling down to his bank with the cheque. It’s good as gold.” 

I said to Sergeant Buda, “There you are.” 

Buda scratched his head. “Know anything about the crow?” 

“A pet. Cameron had him for about three years. He talks. His tongue 
hasn’t been split. It’s better not to split the tongue despite a popular belief to 
the contrary.” 

Buda said, “There was a pendant, old-fashioned antique stuff. It has 
settings for thirteen fairly good-sized stones. There weren’t any stones in 
it.” 

I nodded. 

“Thirteen stones,” Buda said. 

I said, “What does the thirteen have to do with it?” 

Buda said, “In the crow’s cage we found six damn fine emeralds. 
There were two more on the table in the murder room.” 

“Where in the crow’s cage were the six stones?” 

“In a little box in the back of the cage under the little nest of sticks the 


crow had built in there.” 

“Interesting,” I said. “The crow must have been attracted by the bright 
glitter of the emeralds and flown down, picked them up one at a time and 
put them in the nest.” 

Buda looked at me long and searchingly. “Six and two are eight,” he 
said. 

“That’s right.” 

“If there were emeralds in that pendant, there were thirteen stones in 
all.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Which makes five missing.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Oh, go to hell,” Buda said irritably. “I’m trying to account for that 
pendant.” 

“Oh, I thought you had the pendant.” 

“I mean the stones.” 

“Had the pendant been set with emeralds?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Tt’s an antique?” 

“Sure, some sort of an heirloom. Wonder where Cameron got it.” 

I said, “He must have bought it—unless he inherited it.” Buda sighed. 

“Barring, of course, that he may have stolen it. I can’t think of any 
other means of acquisition, Sergeant.” 

Sergeant Buda looked at me long and searchingly. “You know, Lam, 
I’m going to check up on you. You have a good line of gab. Sometimes the 
boys down in the department feel that you don’t talk enough. They say you 
have a furtive, secretive disposition. You know, in your business that could 
be serious.” 

Buda smiled at us and walked out. 

Bertha heaved a sigh of relief. “Well, Donald, we’re 500 bucks to the 
good, anyway.” 

“There’s more coming,” I said. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Sharples.” 

“What about him?” 

“He’s scared to death.” 

“Of what?” 


“T wouldn’t know.” 

“Any ideas?” 

I said, “Under the trust agreement, whenever both trustees die the trust 
is terminated and the property that’s in the trust has to be distributed share 
and share alike.” 

“When both of the trustees die,” Bertha said. 

“That’s right.” 

Bertha thought that over. “I’m wondering just what will develop now 
when they audit the books of the trust fund. They’ ll have to do that on the 
death of one trustee.” 

I said, “I’m going to check into that a little myself. I made a list of the 
stuff that went into the hands of the trustees at the inception of the trust.” 

“How much?” Bertha asked, her eyes suddenly eager. “Around 80,000 
bucks at the start. The last accounting showed around $200,000.” 

. “Then of course,” Bertha said, “two people have had toget their living 
out of that trust—Shirley Bruce and—what’s the other one’s name?” 

“Robert Hockley.” 

“I wonder how much they got.” 

“Five hundred a month.” 

“Apiece?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s $12,000 a year.” 

“That’s right.” 

Abruptly Bertha sat up straight in her chair. “How many years?” she 
asked. 

“Around twenty-two.” 

“How much was in the trust?” 

“It was appraised at $80,000.” 

Bertha tilted her head back and did mental arithmetic. “And,” I said, 
“the compensation of the trustees has to come out of that- 

“Then there must be a terrific income,” Bertha said. “There’s a gold 
mine which keeps right on doing its stuff. 

And I think Harry Sharples is going to be back.” 

Bertha was rubbing her hands avariciously. Her eyes glit- tered. 
“Donald, darling, you do say the nicest things.” 


Chapter Eight 


BERTHA COOL had locked her desk and gone home for the night. I 
was Sitting in the outer office talking with Elsie Brand. 

“You need an assistant, Elsie.” 

“I’m getting along all right. Gosh, Donald, it’s so good to have you 
back from overseas. You don’t know what it means.” 

She looked at me and then looked away quickly. Her face flushed 
slightly. 

I said, “It’s meant more work.” 

She laughed nervously. “Of course it has. You’re the one that brings in 
the business.” 

“That isn’t what I meant. I meant that it’s made mo work for you.” 

“I’m glad to do it.” 

“There’s no reason why you should. You can’t sit there and pound that 
typewriter to death eight hours a day. I think Pll tell Bertha you have to 
have an assistant.” 

“Pm doing all right, Donald. Some days I get behind but usually 
there’ll be a break and I get a chance to catch up.” 

“An assistant,” I went on. “And I think Pl let the assistant take care of 
Bertha’s work and you’|l be my secretary.” 

“Donald! Bertha would have a fit.” 

“In that way,” I went on, “you’ll get a lot more rest. Bertha is always 
sending out those damn form letters which she insists must be individually 
typed. It takes too much time and energy.” 

“They bring in business.” 

“What sort of business?” I said. “Little penny ante cases. We’re after 
the big stuff now. Okay, I’m going to fix it up.” 

“Bertha will have a stroke.” 

“Let her have it, she The telephone rang. 

Elsie Brand looked questioningly at me. I said, “Let it go, Elsie. No, 
wait a minute. It may be Sharples yelling for help. Let’s see who it is.” 

Elsie picked up the receiver, said, “It’s for you, Donald.” I took over 
and heard a well modulated, incisive voice at the other end. “This is Mr. 


Donald Lam?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Of the firm of Cool and Lam, confidential investigations?” 

“Correct. What can I do for you?” 

“This,” the voice said, “is Benjamin Nuttall. You called on me earlier 
in the day with the statement that a certain emerald pendant had been 
stolen. I’d like to talk with you about it.” 

“Forget it,” I said. “You said you hadn’t seen the pendant and that was 
enough for me.” 

“Exactly,” Nuttall said dryly, “but the situation has changed somewhat 
now.” 

“So what?” 

“So I want to discuss the matter in greater detail with you.” 

I said, “I have a pretty good imagination but I can’t think of any 
change in the situation which would lead me to discuss with you the matter 
of an emerald pendant which you said you had never seen.” 

“Well, then, try this one,” Nuttall said dryly. “Sergeant Sam Buda is 
sitting across the desk from me and he’s asking the questions.” 

“Okay,” I said dryly, “five minutes and Pll be up. Tell Buda I’m on my 
way.” 

I hung up. 

“What is it?” Elsie Brand asked. 

“In case Bertha should get in touch with you, I’m going up to Nuttall’s. 
Sam Buda is there and Benjamin Nuttall didn’t have sense enough to keep 
his trap closed. Now I’ve got to do a little explaining.” 

“Can you do it?” she asked. 

“I can’t tell until I try.” 

“Will you tell them the truth?” she asked apprehensively. I said, “Truth 
is a pearl of great price.” 

“Well?” 

“And isn’t there a proverb about not casting pearls before swine?” 

She was worried. “Donald, don’t get into trouble.” 

“T have to get into trouble every so often so I can remember the 
technique of getting out. You’d better get in touch with Bertha and tell her 
to keep herself out of circulation for the time being, until I can catch up 
with her and get our stories so they jibe.” 

“What’s your story going to be, Donald?” 


“Td tell you if I knew. I don’t. It depends on whether Nuttall has said 
anything about Peter Jarratt.” 

“And if he has?” 

“Tf he has, I’m going to let Peter Jarratt, investment broker, do most of 
the talking. Get hold of Bertha and tell her to get out of circulation. I’m on 
my way.” 

I made time to the Nuttall jewellery company. A radio cop was waiting 
in the car outside. He took me in through the outer door. The Nuttall 
watchman on the inside turned me over to a guard who took me up the 
Stairs to Nuttall’s office. 

Nuttall, Sergeant Buda and Peter Jarratt were sprawled out in chairs 
smoking and saying nothing. The atmosphere of the room was heavy with 
smoky silence and the attitude of the men in the room was that of being in a 
dejected deadlock. I was reminded of the way jurors sit and look at each 
other when they can’t agree on a verdict and the judge won’t discharge 
them. 

“Hello, fellows,” I said. 

Sergeant Buda grunted a greeting, turned to Nuttall and said, “Tell him 
what you’ve told me.” 

Nuttall chose his words carefully. He acted as though he wanted to 
caution me against saying too much. 

“Earlier today,” he said in his painfully precise articulation, “this 
gentleman appeared and stated that he wished to see me upon a matter of 
prime importance. I talked with him. I asked to see his credentials and was 
shown credentials indicating that he was a private detective by the name of 
Lam and a member of the firm of “ 

“Forget it,” Buda interrupted impatiently. “Get down to brass tacks. 
What happened?” 

“He asked me if I had seen or knew anything about a certain emerald 
pendant,” Nuttall went on. “He illustrated the shape and design of the 
pendant by showing me rather a crude sketch. I asked him why he’d come 
to me and he said that it was because he understood I specialised in 
emeralds.” 

“Go on,” Buda said, “tell us the rest of it. Why did he say he was 
interested?” 

“Now that,” Nuttall said, “is something I cannot remember precisely. I 
don’t remember whether he was attempting to locate that pendant for a 


client or not. But I got the impression that there was, perhaps, a domestic 
entanglement somewhere in the background.” 

Buda turned to me. “What’s the low-down? Spill it.” 

“That’s just about it.” 

“What reason did you give him?” 

“I don’t think I gave him any.” 

“He thinks you did but he can’t remember it.” 

I grinned and said, “That’s the way I try to leave them. I talked fast and 
pulled a razzle-dazzle. I wasn’t here to give him any reasons. I was here to 
find whether he had seen that emerald pendant.” 

Buda chewed on his cigar and looked at me with eyes that were half 
hostile. “All right, try giving me a razzle-dazzle and see what it gets you. 
Why were you looking for that emerald pendant?” 

I said, “I won’t try giving you a razzle-dazzle, Sergeant. I'll tell you 
the truth. A client wanted me to get the information.” 

“Why?” 

“You'll have to ask the client.” 

“Harry Sharples?” 

“Tm not saying.” 

Buda mouthed the cigar and jerked his head at Nuttall. “Go on, let’s 
hear the rest of it again.” 

Nuttall said, “At the time I advised this young man quite truthfully that 
Pd had no information about a pendant such as he had described. Later on, 
however, Mr. Jarratt, whom I have known slightly, came in with such a 
pendant for an appraisal. I suggested to him that before I even committed 
myself on an appraisal, he had better get in touch with Mr. Lam and find out 
what it was that Cool and Lam wanted—what their interest in the matter 
was.” 

“That’s right,” Jarratt agreed with an effusive nodding of his head. 

“And where did you get the pendant?” Buda asked Jarratt. 

“From Mr. Robert Cameron. He asked me to have it appraised.” 

Buda chewed some more on the soggy end of his cigar, then banged it 
into a cuspidor. “I don’t like it,” he said. No one said anything. 

“I’m giving you a chance to tell your stories all together,” Buda said, 
addressing no one in particular, “so that no one can cover up at the expense 
of the others. On the other hand,that gives you all an opportunity to team 
up. If I find out that’s happened, I’m not going to like it.” 


We all kept quiet. 

“Ever done any business for Cameron before?” Buda asked Jarratt, 
shooting the question at him as fast and as unexpectedly as a fighter jabbing 
out a quick left. 

Jarratt raised his eyes so they were looking at the wall a couple of feet 
above Buda’s head. He frowned as though trying to bring back a hazy 
recollection and said, “I have met Mr. Cameron several times before. I may 
have done something else for him. I must have, or he wouldn’t have come 
to me for an appraisal. But no matter how I cudgel my brain, Sergeant, I 
simply can’t recall what other business I’ve done for him. It may come to 
me later.” 

“Just what is your business?” Buda asked. 

“Well, Iam something of an intermediary. I handle expensive pieces 
for persons who have made loans and find it necessary to sell the collateral. 
And, of course, at times for clients who are financially embarrassed but 
who can’t afford to appear personally in the picture.” 

“Sort of a glorified pawnbroker?” 

“No, no. I carry no accounts myself. I act only as intermediary. I 
naturally have at my disposal a list of places where quality jewellery can be 
disposed of, and I know something about jewellery myself. Naturally I have 
to. I can’t afford to let a client be cheated in such matters.” 

“And Cameron came to you and asked you to get the best price you 
could for this pendant?” 

“Asked to have it appraised, which is, of course, different.” 

“But in your line of work, it leads to the same thing?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Usually?” 

“Yes.” 

Buda whirled to me. “I suppose you were just making a general 
shotgun tour of the jewellery stores?” 

I didn’t walk into that trap. “On the contrary, Nuttall’s was the first and 
only place where I called.” 

“Why?” 

“I didn’t have time to get to the others before this other matter came 
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up. 
“What other matter?” 
“This one.” 


“You mean Sharples?” 

“Our trip together to see Cameron.” 

Buda said irritably, “By God, you are giving me a razzle-dazzle. 
You’re trying to leave me with the impression that you let your hair down, 
but you haven’t told me a damn thing.” 

“Pm sorry.” 

Buda said, “We can stay here all night if we have to. You know where 
that pendant was found, Lam. I wanted to check up on it. I had my men 
cover the leading jewellery stores. None of them had ever seen it. Then we 
came to Nuttall. Nuttall gave us the lead to Jarratt, and then some- what 
tardily remembered you. Now then, you were in here asking questions 
about this pendant. Why?” 

I said, “I?ll tell you as much as I can, Sergeant. That pendant was an 
heirloom. It belonged to a woman. Someone who is fond of that woman 
realised that she didn’t have it any more. He wanted to find out what had 
become of it.” 

“Why?” 

I said, “Suppose you suddenly realised that your wife didn’t have a 
piece of jewellery worth a good many thousands of dollars. You’d want to 
find out what had happened to it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Was this a husband-and-wife affair?” 

“T didn’t say it was.” 

“You as good as intimated it.” 

“When?” 

“When you were asking me just now how I’d feel about my wife,” 
Buda said irritably. 

I said, “That was just a question.” 

“Dammit!” Buda yelled. “I’m asking the questions!” 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

“Was this a husband and wife?” 

I frowned and said, “Well now, it could have been. I didn’t get the 
impression that it was at the time, but I’m afraid I can’t exclude that 
possibility. He didn’t say she was his wife.” 

“Well,” Buda roared at me, “did he say she was not his wife?” 

“No, Sergeant, I’m positive he didn’t say that.” 

“Oh, nuts!” Buda said. “This isn’t getting us anywhere. 

Did you have the impression that it was blackmail?” 


“I think my client thought he would like to have that angle 
investigated.” 

“And did you investigate it?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

I said, “As soon as I saw that pendant in Cameron’s possession, I felt 
satisfied there was no question of blackmail. In fact, as it turned out, the 
party in whom my man was interested had disposed of the property months 
before. Cameron had evidently picked it up from some other source.” 

Peter Jarratt grabbed at that explanation. He stroked the top of his bald 
head. “I think that’s a possibility to be considered, a very definite 
possibility,” he said. 

I said, “Hang it, Sergeant, I have a client to protect. I can’t go around 
just shooting off my face. But as a good detective, you should be able to 
figure the thing out from what I’ve told you. Later on today I was told that 
the party who had that pendant had disposed of it simply because she was 
tired of emeralds and wanted to get some diamonds. And the point that Mr. 
Jarratt is trying to make is, I believe, that Cameron picked it up merely 
because he was interested in emeralds.” 

“Exactly,” Jarratt said. “I feel certain that Mr. Cameron was interested 
in emeralds because of his long years in Colombia. I think he knew 
something about emeralds. I gather that the emeralds in this pendant were 
unusual as to depth and colour. They were virtually without flaws. I 
appraised them as being very unusual and I asked Mr. Nuttall to confirm my 
appraisal.” 

“But who was offering it for sale?” Buda asked. “It was being 
appraised,” Jarratt insisted. 

“And who owned it?” 

Jarratt met his eyes. “Why, Mr. Cameron, of course.” 

“You’re positive of that?” 

“Why, I assumed he owned it.” 

“And had for how long?” 

Jarratt looked at me and said, “According to Mr. Lam, for several 
months.” 

Buda drummed with his fingers on the edge of the desk. “Why in hell 
would Cameron go to all that trouble to have the thing appraised so 
accurately and then pry the stones out of it?” 


I said, “Perhaps a burglar pried the stones out of it.” 

“Nuts,” Buda said. “Cameron took the stones out of the setting 
himself. We found a complete kit of jeweller’s tools in his table drawer. He 
took the stones out of the pendantand then he started hiding them. He put 
six of them in the crow’s cage in a place where he thought no one would 
find them. There were two of them on the table. That makes eight.” 

“Out of thirteen,” I said. 

“And,” Buda went on, “when we made a routine job of disconnecting 
the gooseneck at the bottom of the bathroom washbowl in the penthouse to 
see if the murderer had washed blood from his hands and left traces in the 
water, we found the other five emeralds!” 

“That’s fine,” I said. “Then there aren’t any missing.” 

Buda looked at me angrily. “Now,” he said, “will you tell me why in 
hell Cameron took the stones out of the setting, put five of them down the 
washbowI, six of them in the crow’s cage and left two of them on the 
table?” 

I said, “I take it you didn’t call me down here for a consultation.” 
“You’re damn right I didn’t,” Buda said. “I called you to get some 
facts, and I want those facts. If there’s any shenanigans about them, by God, 

Lam, Pll have your licence.” 

I said, “I think I’ve answered every question you’ve asked.” 

“Oh, sure,” he said sarcastically, “you’ve answered ‘em. You’ve even 
been voluble about it. And these other two gentlemen are being very, very 
helpful. But somehow I just can’t put my hand on anything.” 

I said, “You’re tired and nervous. You’ve been working too hard lately. 
As I see it, it’s very simple. I was called on to find out what had happened 
to this pendant, why it had disappeared, who had it and why. I started out 
making a round of the jewellery stores 

“And by great good luck came to the one jewellery store that did have 
it first rattle out of the box, and then never called on any of the others.” 

I said, “It wasn’t quite as opportune as that, Sergeant. I knew that 
Nuttall had a reputation for handling high-grade emeralds so I came here 
first.” 

“And Nuttall told you he had it?” 

“Don’t be silly,” I said. “Nuttall was protecting his client.” 

“You mean he told you he didn’t know anything about it?” 

I said, “I mean that he gave me 100 per cent no information.” 


“Then why did you come to him if you knew he wouldn’t give you any 
information?” 

“I didn’t know that when I came to him.” 

“But you found it out?” 

“Yes.” 

“And then what?” 

“And then,” I said, “I was called off the job because other matters 
came up that were, for the moment, more important. And that’s all there 
was to it.” 

“But those more important matters led you to the pendant after all?” 

“Frankly, they did.” 

“Frankly, hell!” Buda shouted at me. “You’re telling me that because 
you know I know. Now how did it happen that Cameron had that pendant?” 

“I’ve told you repeatedly, Sergeant, that’s something I just can’t tell 
you. But I can tell you that in view of the fact this pendant was located, my 
client had an opportunity to talk frankly with the woman in the case and 
found out that she had disposed of it because she wanted some other 
jewellery, and that she had sold it months ago. That’s all there was tothat. 
As you can readily see, in the event this man had gone frankly to his—to 
the young woman in the case and asked her “ 

“Young woman?” Sergeant Buda interrupted. 

“Well, yes.” 

“Oh, so it’s one of those things, is it?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“You betrayed yourself, and I’m saying it.” 

I said, “Of course, I can’t control any conclusion you arrive at.” 

“Oh, heck!” Buda said disgustedly. “It’s one of those things. Sugar 
daddy business. And he thought she was hocking his presents—when, by 
heaven, she was.” 

“He doesn’t think so now.” 

Buda’s laugh was harsh. “Sure not, because she had a chance to think 
up a good run-around for him. So she looked in his eyes and told him all 
about how it happened and the old fool fell for it lock, stock and barrel. 
Now then, there’s only one thing I want to know. Is Cameron the sugar 
daddy?” 

“I don’t think Cameron was a sugar daddy to anyone.” 

“That checks,” Buda said. “One other question. Was he the rival who 


cut in and “ 

“I don’t think Cameron’s interest in that pendant had anything to do 
with romance,” I said. 

“T tell you,” Jarratt insisted, “it was simply because he knew emeralds. 
The emeralds in there were unusual. I think Mr. Nuttall appraised it far too 
low. And I think he did that because he was prejudiced against it on account 
of that obsolete, old-fashioned setting. It made it seem these emeralds had 
been batting around for a long time, and if they’d been anything too unusual 
they’d have been re-set and sold long ago. Frankly, my advice to Mr. 
Cameron was that these emeralds were really wonders, that if he only had 
them in another, more modern setting they’d be worth a small fortune—not 
so damned small either. I think that’s the reason he was removing them 
from their setting when—well, something happened.” 

Nuttall cleared his throat. “Gentlemen,” he said, “Pll be frank. I gave 
that pendant rather a hurried appraisal. I was prejudiced against it because 
of that setting. Perhaps I did overlook something about those emeralds. 
Emeralds are tricky. Come to think of it, those were really of unusual 
colour. I thought at the time—vwell, I just didn’t think at the time. I let 
something slip through my fingers.” 

Buda got to his feet. “I guess that’s it.” And then added almost 
defiantly, “It has to be it.” 

Jarratt nodded soothing acquiescence. “That has to be it, Sergeant,” he 
said. “Cameron was going to change the setting just as I advised him to.” 

Nuttall reached into his desk and brought out a bottle of twelve-year- 
old whisky. “Under the circumstances, gentlemen, there seems to be no 
reason why we shouldn’t have a drink,” he said. 


Chapter Nine 


I MADE certain no one was following me. Then I ducked into a 
telephone booth and called Sharples. 

Sharples’ voice came over the wire, quick and eager. “Hello. Yes, this 
is Sharples talking.” 

“Donald Lam, Sharples.” 

“Oh yes,” he said. The eager enthusiasm was no longer in his voice. 
Whatever telephone call he’d been expecting meant a good deal to him. 
Hearing my voice was apparently quite a letdown. 

“Got a lawyer?” I asked. 

“Why—why, yes. I have an attorney who handles our trust affairs—the 
accountings and all that.” 

I said, “Is he any good?” 

“One of the best.” 

“Would he be any good for rough-and-tumble stuff—not the swivel- 
chair, corporation-and-estate type of practice, but the slambang, knock-‘em- 
down business?” 

“T feel certain he would. He’s very clever.” 

I said, “Get him.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

I said, “Get him. Talk to him. You’re going to need him.” 

“Why?” 

I said, “Sergeant Sam Buda is going to be looking for you.” 

“Again?” 

“Again. And again, and again.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t get what you’re driving at, Lam.” 

I said, “Buda has come to the conclusion that that emerald pendant 
means something.” 

“Some of the emeralds are missing?” 

“They’ve found them all now.” 

“Where?” 

“Two were on the table, six were in the crow’s cage and five were 
down the drainpipe in the washstand.” 


“Down the drainpipe in the washstand?” Sharples repeated almost 
incredulously. “Good heavens, what were they doing there?” 

“Reposing there, trapped in the gooseneck under the washbowl. 
Someone tried to throw them away, wash them down the sewer and the 
gooseneck trapped them.” 

“But I can’t understand it.” 

“Neither can Buda.” 

“But what possible train of reasoning would make him connect that 
with me?” 

I said, “You’ll be surprised what he connects with you as time goes on. 
He’|l start trying to connect that emerald pendant with you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I was making inquiries about it and then I showed up with 
you to interview Cameron. Cameron had the pendant. You don’t have to be 
much of a detective to put two and two together on that.” 

Sharples said, “I’m sorry you made inquiries about that pendant, 
Lam.” 

I said, “You were the one who told me to.” 
“Yes, yes, I know. That, of course, was before—well, before I had any 
intimation who owned it.” 

I said, “Don’t do any sloppy thinking about this, Sharples. You knew 
who owned it. You were trying to find out why the owner had parted with 
it.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“And for some reason you didn’t want to go to the owner and ask her.” 

“I was trying to find out—whether or not “ 

“Exactly,” I said. “And you hired me to find out, and I found out. Now 
then, you can’t turn back the hands of the clock.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

I said, “This morning I was making inquiries about that pendant. 
Shortly after noon we showed up for a call on Cameron. Cameron was 
dead. The pendant in which wewere showing such an interest was lying on 
the table. The emeralds had been ripped from the settings. It isn’t going to 
take long before Buda thinks that pendant is probably the key clue to the 
whole business.” 

“And then he’ll question you?” 

“He’s already questioned me.” 


“When?” 

“Just now.” 

“Where?” 

“At Nuttall’s jewellery store. Nuttall was there and Jarratt was there.” 

“What did they tell him?” 

“Not much of anything.” 

“So you think he’ll come to see me next?” 

“T’m virtually certain of it.” 

“What will I tell him?” 

I said, “Let your conscience be your guide.” 

“But I want some advice.” 

“That’s why I suggested you get in touch with your lawyer.” 

“But why can’t you tell me?” 

“Any communication you make to a lawyer will be confidential. A 
lawyer can talk for you and, if the going gets too rough, advise you not to 
answer the questions. Nobody can do anything to a lawyer. I’m a private 
detective. I’m supposed to co-operate with the police. If they can hook me 
for unprofessional conduct, they’d have my licence. Now do you 
understand?” 

“Yes, I believe I do.” 

I said, “You have two alternatives. You can either tell them Shirley 
Bruce owned that pendant, or you can tell them that you don’t know a thing 
about it.” 

“T’ve already told them I don’t know a thing about it.” 

I said, “That’s why I’m advising you to get in touch with a lawyer.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t get what you’re driving at.” 

I said, “What you told them may not have been the right thing to have 
told them. I’ve backed you up as much as I can. But before you get in so 
deep you can’t get out, it might be better for you to change your position, 
tell the police you didn’t recognise the pendant when you saw it with the 
stones removed from it. But now that you’ve had a chance to think it over, 
you remember having seen it “ 

“No,” Sharples said with dignity, “I’m going to leave Miss Bruce out 
of it. I have definitely determined she will not be dragged into this mess.” 

“If she told Buda the story she told me, that would about finish it.” 

“So far as the pendant is concerned perhaps, but there would be a lot of 
disagreeable notoriety once she was known as the owner of that pendant.” 


“The former owner,” I said. 

“Have it any way you want.” 

“Not the way I want,” I told him. “Have it any way you want.” 

“Well,” he said, “thank you very much, Mr. Lam. I can appreciate this 
service to a client.” 

“A former client,” I corrected. 

“How’s that?” he demanded. 

I said, “You hired us to do something. We’ve done it. The slate’s wiped 
clean. We don’t owe you anything, you don’t owe us anything. We’re both 
free as air.” 

He said, “I’m not certain I like that attitude, Lam.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“T think you should continue to stand back of me in this thing.” 

“What thing?” 

“This whole business.” 

I said, “As far as the agency is concerned, you hired us to find out 
about a pendant. We found out about it.” 

“But other things have developed.” 

“You had better drop in and talk with Bertha about them,” I said. 
“Incidentally, detectives are going to call on Shirley Bruce and Robert 
Hockley.” 

“Why?” 

“Just a routine check-up to find out what they know, if anything.” 

“Thank you for telling me that,” Sharples said, suddenly anxious to get 
off the line. 

“You’re entirely welcome,” I told him and hung up. I drove the agency 
car back to the office. 

The first editions of the morning papers were already on the streets 
with an account of the murder, pictures of the crow, of the place where the 
body had been found, and of the emerald pendant. As was usual, there were 
plenty of wild theories and some of the reporters had really let their 
imaginations go to town. 

I was reading an article by some crime reporter in which it was 
claimed, “on excellent authority,” that Sergeant Buda was cross-examining 
the crow, that by taking down every word the crow said Buda hoped to get 
some clue as to the mysterious assailant who had slapped the knife in 
Cameron’s back apparently while he was talking over the telephone. 


Buda, it seemed, had asked the newspapers to make a public request 
that all persons who had had any telephone conversations with Robert 
Cameron that day communicate with the police. 

The .22 automatic on the table also furnished material for speculation. 
The weapon had been fired at approximately the same time the murder had 
been committed. Yet no bullet was found anywhere in the penthouse, giving 
rise to the belief that Cameron had fired a shot at the murderer and that 
there was a strong probability the assailant was wounded. 

There was some conjecture that the murderer might be forced to 
consult a doctor for treatment and in that way betray himself to the police. 

Abruptly the telephone rang. 

I hesitated, wondering whether to answer or not, then picked up the 
receiver, disguised my voice and said, “Hello, this is the janitor. Could I 
take a message?” 

Pd heard the voice before. For a moment I couldn’t place it. It was 
smooth, affable and had a certain pleasing articulation. “I beg your pardon 
for disturbing you, I’m sure, but I’m very anxious indeed to talk with Mr. 
Donald Lam of the firm of Cool and Lam. Now, if you’re the janitor there, 
perhaps you’ll know where you could reach him.” 

“Who is it talking?” I asked. 

“I dislike to leave my name—if you could just let me know where I 
could reach him “ 

“You'll have to leave your name,” I interrupted. 

“But look here, my man, I can’t do that. This is a confidential matter 
and “ 

I got the voice then. It was Peter Jarratt. I said, “Just a minute. 
Somebody’s coming in. That may be Mr. Lam now Good evening, Mr. 
Lam. There’s some man here on the telephone wants to talk with you. Says 
it’s important.” 

Into the telephone I said, “Okay, here’s Mr. Lam. He’ll talk with you.” 

I put down the receiver, walked around the office so my footfalls 
would register on the telephone, picked up thereceiver, resumed my natural 
voice and said, “Hello. Who is it?” 

“This is Peter Jarratt, Mr. Lam.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“T liked the way you handled yourself when Buda was questioning 
you. It was very skilful.” 


“Thanks.” 

“You’ve seen the papers?” 

“Yes.” 

“I have located the person who, at one time, owned this emerald 
pendant. I don’t know whether you want to follow it up or not.” 

“What’s the name?” 

“Phyllis Fabens.” 

“What’s the address?” 

“The Crestwell Apartments out on Ninth Street. I haven’t the number 
offhand but you can look it up.” 

“T know where it is,” I told him. 

“I thought you’d like to know.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Does it mean anything to you?” 

“Not a thing,” I told him cheerfully. “I was hired to do a job. I’ve done 
it and been paid for it. That’s all. But thanks for your confidence.” 

“Oh, I say,” Jarratt said, “it seems to me this should be investigated.” 

“Better get in touch with Buda then.” 

“No, no, I can’t do that. Don’t you understand—after what happened 
—well, it seems to me the police are the last persons to be notified.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt might confuse the issues. Look here, Lam,” Jarratt went on rapidly, 
“you have a client in this matter.” 

“I did have.” 

“T feel quite certain your client would want you to investigate this 
thing—it’s a hot tip. Something I think you should know about.” 

I said, “Thanks for telling me.” 

He hesitated a moment, then said, “Don’t mention it,” and hung up. 

I dashed down to the elevator, got out the agency car and drove fast to 
the Crestwell Apartments. The directory on the front showed that Phyllis 
Fabens was in 328. I jabbed the bell and almost instantly an electric buzzer 
threw the latch on the door. 

I pushed open the door and went in. 

The automatic elevator took me to the third floor. I found Phyllis 
Fabens’ apartment and tapped on the door. “Who is it?” she asked. 

I said, “Mr. Lam. I’m a stranger to you.” 

She opened the door a crack and I saw a safety chain holding it in 


place. Evidently she didn’t take chances on young men who casually gave 
her apartment a buzz in the evening. 

I handed it to her straight from the shoulder. “My name is Lam,” I said. 
“T’m a private detective. I’m trying to trace an article of jewellery. I think 
you know something about it. May I come in?” 

She regarded me intently through the crack in the door, suddenly 
laughed and snapped back the safety chain. 

“Of course you may,” she said. “A man who shoots as straight and as 
fast as that, should be—” 

Apparently it occurred to her that the word she had intended to use 
might not seem as appropriate to me as it did to her, so she let her voice trail 
away in silence and tried to cover up with a laugh. 

“Safe?” I asked, finishing the sentence. 

She kept laughing. “No, I’d be the one that was safe. Come in.” 

It was a pleasant little apartment—well kept, neat and clean. It gave 
the impression of having been lived in, yet it was spick and span. 

“Sit down, please,” she said, indicating a chair. I waited for her, then 
sat down. 

“Have you by any chance seen the late evening papers?” I asked. 

“No.” 

I said, “I’m trying to trace a certain pendant. I had a tip that you might 
know something about it.” 

She asked curiously, “Who gave you that tip?” 

“That’s one of the things a detective can’t ever afford to divulge.” 

She thought that over a minute, then said, “Yes, I guess so.” 

I took the late newspaper from my pocket. I had carefully folded it so 
she could see the artist’s sketch of the pendant and nothing else. I handed it 
to her and said, “This is the pendant. Could you tell me anything about it?” 

She looked at the picture a moment, then deliberately unfolded the 
paper so she could see the caption of the picture. The caption said it was the 
pendant found on the desk near the murdered man, that the settings had 
been pried open and the thirteen emeralds removed. 

Then she turned the newspaper so she could read the headlines and 
learn the identity of the murdered man. 

All this time her face was completely expressionless, her hands 
perfectly steady. There were no gaspings or exclamations, no expression of 
surprise. She was just as cool as a windowpane. 


Watching her, I judged she was somewhere around twenty-four. Her 
blonde wavy hair was about the colour of good old molasses taffy. She had 
a nice clean-cut forehead and her eyebrows were straight enough to give her 
face an appearance of thoughtful concentration. Her lips weren’t thin 
enough to make the fact seem austere but the mouth was sensitive—a 
mouth that would smile easily, yet could be firm and determined if occasion 
required. 

She looked up from the paper. “What is it you wish to know?” she 
asked. 

“That pendant,” I said. “Does it look familiar to you?” 

She thought the question over for a while, then said, “I think perhaps it 
does. Can you tell me just what the connection is?” 

“All I know is what you see in the paper.” 

“T haven’t read the papers. Just glanced at the headlines of this one. I 
gather the pendant was found on a table in a room where a man had been 
murdered.” 

“Yes.” 

She said, “Frankly, Mr. Lam, I can’t identify that pendant. I can tell 
you this much. I had some antique jewellery which had been in the family 
for a while. Mostly it was junk stuff—that is, the stones didn’t have any 
great value. There was a pendant which looked very much like the pendant 
pictured there but I don’t suppose that means anything. There must be 
hundreds of pendants just like that.” 

“And what about this particular pendant of yours?” 

“Well, that’s all. It was a pendant. It doesn’t answer the description of 
this pendant.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She said, “I certainly didn’t have any pendant with thirteen emeralds in 
it. I had a pendant. As nearly as I can remember it was almost an exact 
replica of the one shown in the artist’s sketch here in this paper. But this 
pendant of mine had one synthetic ruby and the rest were garnets.” 

“What became of the pendant?” 

“T sold it.” 

“To whom?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

I laughed and said, “I don’t know. Probably because I’m a detective 
and I have to ask questions. I’m here to investigate something, so I may as 


well investigate every angle of it.” 

She handed me back the newspaper. Her silver-grey eyes regarded me 
thoughtfully. She said, “As a matter of fact, I sold it to a man by the name 
of Jarratt—some sort of broker who occasionally handles stuff of that 
nature. At least, that’s what I’ve been told.” 

“Interesting,” I said. “How did you happen to get in touch with Mr. 
Jarratt?” 

“T didn’t happen to. I hunted him down.” 

I raised my eyebrows. 

She laughed lightly and said, “I took the jewellery into a firm that I 
thought might be interested.” 

“Nuttall’s?” I asked. 

“Heavens no! Nuttall’s is high class. This was a little jewellery store, 
almost a neighbourhood jewellery store. I had quite a lot of this jewellery. A 
ring was the most valuable thing in the lot. That ring had a fairly good-sized 
diamond. But there was, I believe, something about the cutting—something 
old-fashioned about it. And there were a couple of watches—you know the 
sort ladies used to pin on their—bosoms, I believe they were called in those 
days.” 

I smiled with her. “Go on.” 

“And this pendant and a bracelet—I took them in mostly for their old 
gold value.” 

“And how did you meet Jarratt?” 

“The proprietor of the jewellery store weighed the stuff, tested it for 
gold content and made me an offer. I thought it was low. He explained to 
me that all he could offer was the value of the gold plus the value of the 
diamond, that the rest of the stuff was virtually valueless, that it would have 
to be melted. Then he went on to say that there was a man with whom he 
could get in touch who might be able to make a little better offer, that this 
man had some sort of a demand for the better pieces of antique jewellery 
for costume purposes.” 

“Did he tell you his name?” 

“Not then.” 

“So what happened?” 

“So,” she said, “the jeweller got in touch with this man and then made 
me another offer—an offer considerably higher than the one he’d made the 
first time—almost twice as much.” 


“And of course you accepted?” 

She said, “Of course I did nothing of the sort. The sudden increase in 
the size of the offer and the amount of that increase made me think that 
perhaps there was something a little—well, you know—they were trying to 
take advantage of me. So I told him I’d decided not to sell, and took the 
jewellery back.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then I took it to another jeweller.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“He offered me almost exactly what the other man had offered the first 
time, giving me the same story about having to handle it for just the gold 
value that was in it.” 

“And then what did you do?” 

“T asked him if there wasn’t some market for the better pieces of 
antique jewellery with some broker who perhaps had a demand for antique 
pieces. He said he’d never heardof any such broker. So I took the jewellery 
back to the first jeweller and told him frankly that I didn’t like to be stuck, 
that if he was making a legitimate profit that was all right but I didn’t like to 
have someone make an excessive profit. And when a man made an offer 
and then doubled it, I became suspicious.” 

“And what did the jeweller do?” 

“The jeweller laughed and told me he knew exactly how I felt. He 
went over to the cash register and took out Mr. Jarratt’s card and said, 
“Suppose you deal with him direct, get the best price you can and give me 
15 per cent of it. That’s what I was figuring on making as a profit.’ “ 

“So you went to Jarratt?” 

“So I went to Jarratt,” she said. “Jarratt finally made me an offer that 
enabled me to pay the jeweller and still be about $40 ahead of what I would 
have been if I hadn’t gone to all that trouble.” 

“Now this pendant that was in that collection—by the way, I take it 
that Jarratt bought the whole collection?” 

“The whole assortment—lock, stock and barrel.” 

“And this pendant—did he seem particularly interested in that?” 

“He didn’t seem particularly interested in anything,” she said. “He had 
a business relating to investments, but sometimes he ran across a client who 
wanted some choice piece of antique jewellery—TI suppose on the same 
theory that people like to collect antique furniture. He said that he 


occasionally could place some such piece of the better class of old 
jewellery. But he seemed more interested in the watches than in anything 
else. He told me that the watches could be fixed up and would keep pretty 
good time.” 

I said, “Rather a peculiar business for a man of that calibre, isn’t it?” 

“What calibre is he?” she asked. 

I said, “Darned if I know, but he’s a man who dresses well, drives a 
good car, evidently makes money and maintains an office which quite 
probably costs him something.” 

She said, “I gathered this jewellery business was just a sideline with 
him. And I wouldn’t be surprised if Mr. Jarratt is a man who goes after big 
things but never neglects a sideline which might bring in a profit.” 

“I guess you’ve got something there.” 

“I suppose you have to size up people in your business?” 

“T try to.” 

She said, “I like to size people up. After all, I guess I depend more on 
personality and the impression people make on me than anything else. 
Anyhow, whenever I talk with a person, I’m always trying to find out about 
his character.” 

“How long ago did you meet Peter Jarratt?” 

“Three or four months.” 

“You didn’t know Robert Cameron?” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Were there any emeralds in the jewellery you had?” 

“Heavens, no.” 

“Ever been in South America?” 

“Don’t be silly. Pm a working girl.” 

“What do you do, may I ask?” 

“Secretary to an insurance executive.” 

“Any particular reason you needed the money when you were selling 
this jewellery?” 

She laughed and said, “You do lead with your chin, don’t you?” 

“Not always my chin. I have to stick my neck out sometimes. Asking 
questions is part of the business.” 

She said, “I think I’ve told you enough, haven’t I?” 

“I suppose so. I’m just playing around now, trying to uncover some 
lead that may amount to something.” 


“Why is the pendant important?” 

“T don’t know. It figures in a murder case.” 

“Didn’t the pendant belong to Mr. Cameron?” 

“I suppose so.” 

She said, “Look, I’m going to be frank with you, Mr. Lam. That is not 
my pendant. The pendant you are interested in is quite evidently an emerald 
pendant. Mine was similar in design, but you know as well as I do that that 
design was part of a period. There must have been hundreds of pendants of 
similar design sold on the market. Most of them have probably been melted 
up. But it certainly shouldn’t be too difficult to get hold of a pendant in case 
a person wanted to 95 

“To what?” I asked, as she quit talking. 

“To duplicate a piece of jewellery.” 

“And you think that’s what Jarratt wanted?” 

She said, “I didn’t say that.” 

“Tm asking you what you think.” 

She said, “After all, you’re the detective. Suppose you do the 
thinking.” 

I said, “Okay, I will. Thanks.” 

She promptly got to her feet—calm, self-possessed, but nevertheless 
definite in her gesture of dismissal. 

“Well, thanks a lot,” I said. “There’s nothing else that you know?” 

“Not a thing.” 

I thanked her again and went down to a public telephone. I called Peter 
Jarratt. He was in his office, waiting. 

“Find anything?” he asked, as soon as he learned who I was. 

I said, “Yes. I found out quite a bit.” 

“Could she identify the pendant?” 

I said, “Her pendant had a synthetic ruby and garnets.” He said, “Oh.” 

“What made you think of Miss Fabens?” I asked. 

He said, “To tell you the truth, Lam, it was one of those things. It just 
popped into my mind. I remembered making a deal in some antique 
jewellery with a young woman and looked back in my daybook and found I 
had the name and address.” 

“And what did you do with the jewellery?” 

“I disposed of it in various places. There were a couple of watches I 
sold at quite a profit. The rest of it was more or less junk.” 


“You didn’t give the pendant to Robert Cameron?” 

“Heavens, no! I don’t give jewellery away to clients.” 

“And he didn’t buy it from you?” 

“No.” 

I said, “Well, thanks a lot for the tip.” 

“Are you going to do anything with it?” 

I said, “No, sweetheart, I’m not going to do anything with it. I don’t 
know what your connection with that girl is. I don’t know whether the 
police will go very far, trying to trace the ownership of that pendant. But I 
do know that if I should go running to Sergeant Buda with a ‘red hot tip’, 
and have it afterwards turn out to be an attempt to get the police off the trail 
of something, Sergeant Buda wouldn’t like it, and I wouldn’t like it. So, 
good night and goodbye.” 

And I hung up before Peter Jarratt could frame any retort. 


Chapter Ten 


I WAS relieved to find there were no police cars in front of Robert 
Hockley’s place. It was an apartment house of the better class. The man at 
the desk announced me and Hock-ley opened the door when I pushed the 
bell. 

He was a dapper individual with mocking eyes. His right leg was 
noticeably shorter than the left. He stood in the doorway until I’d told him 
my occupation and that I wanted to talk with him. Then he invited me in. 

The apartment probably rented for a couple of hundred a month. A 
substantial business desk stood in the living-room, littered with papers. The 
floor lamp flooding those papers showed me Hockley had been seated there 
when I had been announced. 

I noticed some stationery imprinted with the name of Acme Welding 
and Fender Works, and also a racing form sheet. 

Hockley saw the way I looked over at the desk and didn’t like it. “All 
right,” he said crisply, “what is it?” 

I said, “I wanted to talk with you about the Cora Hendricks trust.” 

His eyes instantly drew a veil of cold suspicion over whatever was 
going on behind them. 

“What do you know about that trust?” he asked. “I’ve given it a quick 
once-over.” 

He laughed sardonically. “And think you know all about it, eh?” 

“I know something about it.” 

He said, “Look, some of the best lawyers in the country have taken 
that thing to pieces under a magnifying glass. Don’t kid yourself about it.” 

“Pm not.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I want to talk with you.” 

“What about?” 

“How much do you get out of it?” 

“That’s none of your damn business.” 

“Would you like to get more out of it?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 


I said, “I’m a detective. I used to be a lawyer.” 

“T’ve got a lawyer.” 

“What’s he doing for you?” 

“Everything he can.” 

“And what does that amount to?” 

“Nothing.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

He said, “Cora Hendricks was a she-devil.” 

“She seems to have done all right by you.” 

“Baloney! I have to kiss the boots of a couple of old bastards every 
time I want to get a dime. To hell with them! Pll wait them out.” 

“Then they may get you an annuity.” 

“They may.” 

“What does your lawyer say about the legality of that trust?” 

“He thinks there’s nothing to it. He can break it.” 

“Well?” 

“Did you read the will?” 

“I glanced through the trust.” 

“But not the will?” 

“No.” 

“She provided in the will that if the trust became invalid in whole or in 
part, in such event the trustees became the residuary legatees, taking all the 
property as their sole andseparate estate to do with it as they wished. She 
also provided that anyone who questioned the will, sought to have it 
declared invalid, went to court over it, or over the trust, was to forfeit all 
interest in the estate, in the trust funds and in the entire property. Try to get 
around that bunch of legal fortifications. It’s stumped the best lawyers in the 
country—that and other things.” 

“You get 500 a month out of it?” 

“I pay my own lawyer fees out of that.” 

“How come? You get advice, and that’s that. Why keep a lawyer?” 

“Checking over their accounts, seeing they don’t go overboard with 
expenses, extraordinary compensation and all that. As it is, they manage to 
fly around back and forth to South America, and you ought to see the 
expense accounts they turn in.” 

«g» 
Big?” 


“Everything except the kitchen sink.” 

“So far they haven’t upset the balance? Shirley gets the same as you?” 

“Say, what the hell business of yours is all this?” 

“T thought I might be able to swap a little information with you. It 
might do us both some good.” 

“Start showing what information you have to swap.” 

“Have you seen the late papers?” 

“No.” 

I said, “Police are going to be here pretty soon.” 

“The police?” 

“Yes.” 

His eyes were steady and hot. “What’s the idea?” 

I said, “Robert Cameron, one of the trustees, was murdered this 
afternoon.” 

“Who killed him?” 

“They don’t know.” 

“Is this on the level?” 

“Yes.” 

He pulled a cigarette-case from his pocket and lit a cigarette. “Any 
motive?” 

“Not that anyone knows.” 

“Why are you telling me?” 

“T’m darned if I know. I did some work for a man who was connected 
with the trust and became interested in it. I met Shirley Bruce, and thought 
Pd like to meet you.” 

“For why?” 

“I tell you I don’t know.” 

He smoked silently for a second or two. Then he began talking rapidly 
and nervously, the cigarette jumping on his lips as he talked, little puffs of 
smoke punctuating his words. “There’s no reason why I should be a damn 
hypocrite just because the guy’s dead. I hated his guts. I haven’t any use for 
him or for Harry Sharples—a couple of stuffed shirts, if you ask me. 

“They’re trustees. They’ve got everything sewed up. Cora Hendricks 
certainly had confidence in them. As nearly as I can find out, she’s the only 
one who ever did. But don’t ever kid yourself. That trust is airtight and 
bombproof. Under the terms of that trust they can deprive me of every 
damn cent, and they’re going to do it before they get done. So far, they’ve 


done the best they could. 

“My lawyer tells me not to lead with my chin, to keep in the middle of 
the road, that if they suddenly ladle out all the gravy to Shirley I can claim 
collusion and bad faith, if my own life has been pure like the driven snow. 
So I have to run a dirty auto business while these bastards flit around in 
airplanes. You see my position? I can’t attack the trust. But if they use 
collusion with the other beneficiary, then I canperhaps have them removed 
—get the property back into the trust and remove the trustees for 
incompetency.” 

“But so far there’s been no collusion? Shirley Bruce gets the same 
amount you do?” I asked. 

“Now, dear little Shirley. That’s another one,” he said, his voice 
quivering with anger. “That’s the sweet little teacher’s pet for you. Every 
time she sees her quote uncles unquote, she goes to work on them with a 
kissing technique that would make a gold-digger blush. A sweet little girl. 
She wouldn’t think of getting a cent that I didn’t get. But she’s living in a 
swank apartment. She has clothes that are tailored right up to the minute. 
She spends half her time in the beauty parlours. Where the hell does the 
money come from?” 

“That,” I said, “was one of the things I wanted to ask you.” 

“Ask her,” he said. “Ask Sharples. Ask Cameron. According to the 
way the trust is administered, she doesn’t get anything I don’t get. But 
where does the money come from? That’s what I want to know.” 

“She has an independent income, I understand.” 

He laughed. “Pll say it’s independent. Perhaps if I had been a girl with 
silk stockings and cute little negligees and embroidered silk panties, I could 
have had an independent income too. If you want to know about that 
income, ask Sharples, ask Cameron.” 

“I can’t ask Cameron. He’s dead.” 

“Ask Sharples then.” 

“T take it he’s been asked before.” 

“Damn right he has. And he’ll be asked again.” 

“Shirley Bruce related to you?” I asked. 

He looked at me in surprise. “Say, you’re mixed up in this thing and 
you don’t know who Shirley is?” 

“Who is she?” 

“Dear little Shirley,” he said in a mocking voice. “The orphan daughter 


of some distant relative in the States, you know. Cora Hendricks went to the 
States. She was gone about seven or eight months, as nearly as I can put the 
time together. She came back with a little baby, the daughter of her distant 
relatives who both died so unexpectedly. Figure it out for yourself.” 

“You mean Cora Hendricks went to the States and had a baby?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tn that case,” I asked, “who is Shirley’s father?” 

“Yes,” he leered, “who is Shirley’s father?” 

“Do you know?” 

“I know enough to know I’m talking too damn much,” he said. “You 
just happened to rub me on a sore spot. What about Cameron?” 

I said, “Cameron died. He had a pet crow that was flying around the 
room.” 

“Yes, I know all about the crow.” 

“And an emerald pendant,” I said, watching him closely. “What do you 
know about the emerald pendant?” He shook his head. 

“Well,” I said, “one thing you’ll have to admit. The boys are pretty 
good businessmen. They’ve managed to pay all the expenses of carrying on 
the trust and still seem to have it getting bigger and bigger.” 

He looked at me queerly. Then he got up and walked over to the other 
side of the room. A wall telephone hung there. He picked up the receiver, 
dialled a number and, when he had his party on the other end of the line, 
said, “Jim, this is Bob Hockley. I’ve just got a tip that Robert Cameron was 
croaked some time today. Better check up on it. If it’strue, let’s check back 
on how much money Bob Cameron had when he was appointed trustee and 
how much he had when he croaked. Also let’s see if we can’t get into his 
private vouchers and find where Shirley Bruce’s independent income comes 
from. Do you get me?” 

He was silent for a moment while the receiver made noises. Then he 
said, “It’s a tip I’ve got. A guy’s here talking with me now. He says the cops 
are going to check up on the whole works, trying to find some motive.... 
Sure.... Sure, I’ll be careful.... Why the hell should I pretend that I liked 
the old buzzard? Personally, I’m glad he’s croaked.... All right, P1 be 
careful.... Check into it. Call me back, will you?” 

He hung up the telephone, looked at me as though he were really 
seeing me for the first time. “You’re a damn good listener,” he said. “I 
guess perhaps I talked too much. Get the hell out of here.” 


I said, “I thought perhaps I could “ 

“You heard me. Get the hell out of here.” 

He came limping toward me. 

“Okay by me,” I told him. “No hard feelings. I just dropped in.” 

“You may be all right,” he said. “Pll know more after my lawyer calls 
me back. Hey, you got a card?” 

I gave him one of my cards. “It would suit me just as well if the police 
didn’t know I’d been here.” 

“I’m not making any promises,” he said, looking at the card. “Which 
one are you? Cool or Lam?” 

“I’m Lam. Cool is a woman.” 

“You may be okay,” Hockley said. “If you are, ll maybe talk with 
you again. You said you’d been doing some work on the case. Who hired 
you? It wasn’t Sharples, was it?” 

I edged out of the door and grinned. 

“Damn you!” Hockley said. “If I find out it was Sharples, I’ll break 
your damn neck. And that’s not just a figure of speech. I mean I’ Il break 
your damn neck.” 

He started hobbling out through the door and down the corridor after 
me. 

I started for the stairs. At the head of the stairs I paused. “One thing 
about that trust your lawyer may have overlooked.” 

“My lawyer hasn’t overlooked a damn thing.” 

“When both of the trustees die, or in case the trust terminates sooner, 
then the property must necessarily be divided fifty-fifty.” 

He was standing frowning at me with no vestige of expression 
whatever on his face. “You know a lot, and you talk a lot,” he said. 

I said, “One of them’s dead,” and turned and walked downstairs. 


Chapter Eleven 


WHEN I entered the office the next morning, Bertha Cool was waiting 
for me with eager eyes. “Donald, darling, you’ve made a hit! You’ve done a 
swell job. Bertha knew that when you got back from the Navy, we’d be 
riding the gravy train on Easy Street.” 

“What is it now?” I asked, dropping into the chair. “Harry Sharples,” 
she said. “You’ve made a big hit with him.” 

“Oh, him.” 

“Look, Donald, he telephoned in just a short time ago. Five hundred 
dollars a week. He wants you steady.” 

“How steady?” 

“All of your time. He wants you for sort of a bodyguard.” 

“How long?” 

“He’ll guarantee six weeks.” 

“Tell him to go to hell.” 

Bertha’s chair emitted a startled sque-e-e-e-k as she jerked herself 
erect. “What are you talking about?” 

“Sharples. Tell him to go jump in the lake. We don’t want it.” 

“What do you mean, we don’t want it?” Bertha screamed at me. “What 
the hell do you mean, getting a prima donna attitude like that? Five hundred 
smackers a week. You’re crazy.” 

“Okay,” I said. “You take the job.” 

“Me?” 

“You.” 

“He doesn’t want me. He wants you.” 

I said, “Bosh! He wants a bodyguard. I’m no good as a bodyguard. 
You’d make a peach.” 

She glared at me. 

I said, “I’m going out for a while and do a little snooping. You don’t 
know what happened to that crow Bob Cameron had, do you?” 

“I don’t know and I don’t give a damn,” Bertha said. “If you think 
you’re going to turn your back on a job that will net us more than $2,000 a 
month, you’re crazy. That’s better than $65 a day. Think of that.” 


“Tm thinking of it.” 

Abruptly she changed her tactics. “Donald, darling, you always were a 
great joker. You’re kidding Bertha, aren’t you?” 

I didn’t say anything. 

She smiled coyly. “Bertha should have known you better. Bertha can 
always depend on you, Donald. When the going gets tough, you come in 
and carry more than your share of the load.” 

I still didn’t say anything. 

After a while she went on. “I can remember the day you came in here 
looking for work. Jobs weren’t easy to find in those days and you were 
hungry, Donald. You were really starving. A job at the smallest, most 
minute fraction of this Sharples figure meant a great deal to you in those 
days. Didn’t it, Donald?” 

“That’s right.” 

She beamed at me. “I never will forget how weak and wan you looked, 
Donald. How starved and hungry you were and how grateful you were for 
the job. Good heavens, how you worked! Anything that I’d tell you to do, 
you’d do and do well. And then Bertha gradually began to give you more 
important assignments. And then we organised the partnership. And it’s 
been nice, hasn’t it, Donald?” 

“It’s been very nice.” 

“I know that you feel grateful to me, Donald, though you aren’t the 
type to say much.” 

I said, “When I first got a job with you, you were hanging around on 
the outskirts of the business puddle, getting the mud, soliciting all kinds of 
work and getting only the kind of dirty work other agencies wouldn’t take. 
You handled all the nasty little divorce cases the shyster lawyers were 
willing to dump in your lap. You did ambulance chasing and you never 
knew what it was to make over $500 in the course of a month. You “ 

“That’s a lie!” she screamed. 

“After I joined you,” I said, “you started going places. Your income tax 
in a month is more than your total earnings in a year used to be. Sure, I’m 
grateful to you. How do you feel about me?” 

She rocked slightly back and forth in the swivel-chair, her indignation 
making the lines about her mouth grim and hard. She said, “If you pass up 
this 500 bucks a week, Pll dissolve the partnership and handle the thing 
alone.” 


“That suits me,” I said and got up and walked out. 

Bertha let me get as far as the outer door. Then I heard her chair give 
one terrific squeak and Bertha was standing in the doorway of the private 
office. “Donald, don’t let’s have any words.” 

“You’re the one that’s having the words.” 

Bertha crossed the outer office. Elsie Brand, sensing that something 
critical was taking place, stopped typing. 

Bertha said, “Why don’t you want to work for him, Donald?” 

I said, “I don’t know what he wants with me.” 

“He wants you as a bodyguard, Donald. He thinks he’s in danger. Do 
you suppose he’s really in danger?” 

I said, “A trust of 200,000 bucks. As long as he lives, he can divide it 
any damn way he pleases. When he croaks, the trust terminates. His co- 
trustee got slapped in the middle of the back with a carving knife. Figure it 
out for yourself. If you were running a life insurance agency, would you 
like to take him on at standard rates?” 

She said, “Donald, you’re saying that but your tongue is in your cheek 
while you’re saying it. You still don’t believe it.” I said, “Sharples believes 
it.” 

“Donald, why do you act that way toward him? What’s wrong with 
him?” 

I said, “I don’t feel like working today. I want to take time out to 
study.” 

“To study what?” 

“The habits of crows,” I said and closed the door. 

The last glimpse I had of Bertha was that sudden flare-up in colour 
which denoted an almost apoplectic rise in blood pressure. From the way 
Elsie Brand began hammering at the keyboard of the typewriter, as soon as 
the door closed, I sensed that Bertha had swung around on Elsie to give her 
the full benefit of her rage. 

I opened the door again. 

Bertha had walked over and was glaring down at the girl. She was 
saying as I opened the door, “... and what’s more, I don’t want you 
snooping around here and listening to business conferences. You’re here to 
type. You’ve got enough work to do to keep busy—if you haven’t, PII see 
that you do have. Now you just get your fingers on that keyboard and keep 
them there and “ 


“And another thing,” I said to Bertha, “I’ve made up my mind that 
Elsie needs an assistant. The assistant can be your secretary. Elsie’s going to 
be mine. Ring up the employment agency and see what you can do. I’ve 
spoken to the manager of the building about taking over that adjoining 
office as my private office. He’s going to put a communicating door 
through for us.” 

Bertha turned and started toward me. “Why, you— you—” 

“Go on,” I said. 

Bertha’s lips slowly twisted into a hard smile. “Just who in hell do you 
think you are?” she demanded ominously. 

“The engineer on the gravy train. Look at your ticket and see just how 
far it entitles you to travel,” I said and closed the door once more. 

This time I didn’t hear any more hammering on the keyboard of Elsie’s 
typewriter. 

I started out to locate Dona Grafton, the girl who also had a cage for 
the crow. 

The address, I finally discovered, was one of those cracker-box houses 
in the rear of an unpretentious bungalow. For a while there had been quite a 
building vogue of backyard houses by which a small investment resulted in 
twenty or thirty dollars a month additional income. 

The young woman who answered my knock was slender with an 
athletic figure of the sort that manufacturers of bathing suits and ski outfits 
like to feature. She was brunette but not a raven’s wing brunette, such as 
Shirley Bruce, and her skin had that fine-grained bloom which one usually 
expects to find only in blondes. 

She was as friendly as an eager little puppy. As soon as I had asked, 
“Is this Miss Dona Grafton?” she smiled and said, “I suppose you’re 
another newspaper reporter calling about the crow.” 

I said, “As a matter of fact, I am interested in the crow, although I’m 
not exactly a newspaper reporter. Would you mind telling me something 
about him?” 

“Not at all. Come in, please.” 

I entered the miniature living-room and felt as though I had been 
ushered into some oversized dollhouse. She gave me a chair, seated herself, 
said, “What was it you wanted to know?” 

“Where is the crow now?” 

She laughed. “The crow is in the woodshed. Mr. Cameron, of course, 


could afford to give Pancho the best of everything. I can’t. My landlady is a 
bit narrowminded about crows. The woodshed so far is the best I’ve been 
able to do.” 

“How did you happen to get the crow?” 

“Well, Pancho and I are old friends. He always spent about half his 
time with me.” 

I signified that I’d like to know more about that. 

She said, “My father was Frank Grafton and the crow is named after 
him. Pancho in Spanish is the same as Frank, you know.” 

“Then you’ve known Mr. Cameron?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“For some time?” 

“Ever since I was a child.” 

“And Harry Sharples?” 

She nodded. 

“Shirley Bruce?” 

She said, “I know Miss Bruce. We’re not—well, I don’t see her 
frequently. We aren’t in the same set.” 

“And Robert Hockley?” 

“Oh yes.” 

I said, “I’m interested in that.” 

She shook her head and said, “There isn’t any story about that, I’m 
afraid. My father, Frank Grafton, was manager of some mines for Cora 
Hendricks. Miss Hendricks died when I was a child. I don’t remember her. 
My father was killed in a mining accident three or four years later. Both Mr. 
Cameron and Mr. Sharples, who were trustees of the Hendricks properties, 
were much attached to my father and were deeply shocked by his death. 
They feel, in a way, that—well, I think he’s responsible for the initial 
success of the mining ventures. Most of the big money in the mines was 
made within the three or four years that followed the death of Miss 
Hendricks.” 

“So the crow knows you?” 

“Oh yes, we’re old friends. You see, Pancho likes to fly around and a 
crow should have some exercise, so Mr. Cameron had his place fixed so the 
crow could fly in and out whenever he wanted to. While a woodshed was 
the best I could do, I put a cage in there and left a pane of glass out of one 
of the windows. So Pancho comes to see me whenever he wants. He sits on 


the shed roof and caws to me, and I go out and talk to him and let him sit on 
my shoulder and give him a few titbits. Then, in case I wasn’t home, he’d 
fly into his cage in the woodshed and wait for me, or perhaps fly back to 
Mr. Cameron’s place. Now, since this terrible thing has happened—well, 
he’s here. He’s very lonely. Did you want to see him?” 

I said, “I’d like to, yes.” 

She led the way out around the back of the house to a little woodshed 
not more than ten feet square and fairly well littered with old trunks, boxes, 
kindling wood, a couple of discarded tyres and a few chunks of firewood. 

“You see,” she said by way of explanation, “the heating is all done by 
gas now, although there’s a fireplace in the landlady’s house there in front. I 
don’t think she ever uses it. Pancho must be in his cage. Come on, Pancho, 
where are you?” 

I noticed then that the crow’s cage, which had been hung up in a dark 
corner of the woodshed, was an exact replica of the one I had seen at 
Cameron’s place. When she called, there was a rustle of motion. For a 
moment I couldn’t make out the figure of the crow in the dark corner. Then 
he canne hopping out of the cage, fluttered his wings and started toward 
Miss Grafton. Then he caught sight of me and made a sudden droll hop to 
one side. 

“Come on, Pancho.” She held out a finger. 

The crow twisted his head to fasten me with his beady eyes. “Liar,” he 
said, and laughed with crowish glee, a raucous cacophony. 

“Pancho, don’t be like that. That’s being a bad boy. That’s not good 
crow manners. Come over here.” 

The crow hopped tentatively toward her, pausing on the dusty fireplace 
wood. 

“Come on, now. Mr. Lam wants to be friends with you. He’s interested 
in finding out something about you. Come on and speak to him nicely.” 

The crow took another long hop and with a quick flutter of wings came 
to rest on her finger. With her other hand she stroked him under the throat. 
She said casually, “He hates to have you put your hand over the top of his 
head. You do that when you’re punishing him. Just hold your hand over the 
top of his head and he really has a fit—I guess it goes back to the wild 
instincts. A bird hates to be imprisoned. Always goes into a panic when 
something is over him. That means his escape is shut off. Pancho, come 
over and see Mr. Lam.” 


She moved her hand toward me and I extended my hand. But Pancho 
would have none of me. He drew back and uttered some harsh sound which, 
for the moment, I didn’t get. 

She laughed and said, “He’s saying, ‘Go away.’ He doesn’t talk too 
clearly.— Liar’ is about the plainest word he says. He’s a dear. Just as full 
of mischief—oh, I do wish I could take him in the house where he belongs. 
He isn’t accustomed to staying out like this, and the shock of his owner’s 
death and all that has upset him so he’s moody.” 

I said, “You’re not far from Mr. Cameron’s place, are you?” 

“Only about three or four blocks.” 

“Any other places on Pancho’s visiting list?” 

“We think there were,” she said. 

“We?” 

“Mr. Cameron and I. I simply can’t realise that he’sthat—er, that thing 
happened to him.” 

“You say you think there were other visiting places?” 

“Yes, but we don’t know. You see, Pancho’s a very intelligent and a 
very secretive bird. Aren’t you, Pancho? But there were times when Pancho 
would be gone and neither Mr. Cameron nor I would know where he was. 
I’m sorry, Pancho, but you’re a heavy bird. Dona can’t stand here and hold 
you on her finger all the time. Don’t you want to go see Mr. Lam?” She 
moved her hand over toward me and once more the crow drew back. Dona 
tossed her hand and gave him a little push in the direction of his cage. 

“Liar,” he screamed at her, then shouted, “Go away, go away!” He 
hopped back over the wood and into his cage. 

“He’s really all broken up,” she said. “I’m trying to keep him 
interested, but he’s morose and irritable. Do you want to go back to the 
house, Mr. Lam?” 

“Mr. Cameron travelled some, didn’t he? Did Pancho stay here while 
Mr. Cameron was absent?” 

“Naturally. The properties in which Mr. Cameron was interested were 
in Colombia and it’s difficult to carry crows back and forth. Mr. Cameron 
liked to keep in touch with things, so he went there frequently. I don’t really 
think he cared too much about making the trip. He was much attached to 
Pancho, and he was happy here. Anyway, I’d keep Pancho for him when he 
was on these trips.” 

“Your father’s dead,” I said as she returned to the house. “Your 


mother’s living?” 

“Yes.” 

“Here in the city?” 

“Yes.” 

A certain reserve in her voice showed she was answering questions 
about her mother with the definite intention of not volunteering 
information. 

“You’ll pardon me if I seem impertinent, but has she married again?” 

“No.” 

“Are you,” I asked, “working? I know all of this is terribly personal, 
but “ 

She smiled and said, “I guess it’s quite all right. You have to get stories 
to earn your living. I’m free lancing.” 

“Writing?” I asked. 

“Commercial art work. I do sketches. Sometimes I sell the sketches. 
Sometimes I get a chance to do a job according to regular specifications— 
you know, an agency will want a girl leaning against the rail of a ship with 
the wind blowing her hair and—I’ Il show you.” 

She opened a closet door, dragged out a portfolio of heavy cardboard, 
opened one of the covers. A young girl stood at the rail of a ship, the wind 
blowing her hair, whipping a short white skirt about attractive legs. A white 
sweater emphasised the points a sweater should emphasise. 

I don’t know much about art, but there was a clean something about 
that picture. I suppose it was the way the white had been used and the 
suggestion of the wind blowing. The picture was filled with life. You saw 
the anticipation in the girl’s eyes as she looked out across the ocean. The 
eyes were raised a little above the horizon so that the girl seemed to be 
looking over the ocean and into the future—a future she was eager to meet. 
The swirl of the windblown skirt about her legs created the impression that 
she loved to feel wind on her flesh. There was just a bit of pink leg showing 
above the stocking where the wind was whipping the skirt—not too much, 
just enough. 

“Do you like it?” she asked, her eyes watching my face. “I’m crazy 
about it,” I told her. “It does things to me. You feel that picture.” 

She sighed. “I did it on order for an agency that wanted something to 
show the lure of vacation travel. After I didit, the big boss changed his mind 
about the type of picture he wanted. He decided it would be better to have a 


moonlight picture of a girl sitting by the rail and a man in evening clothes 
leaning over her.” 

I said, “That’s a marvellous picture. If he didn’t like it, he’s nuts.” 

“Well, he’d changed his mind,” she said. “He barely glanced at this 
picture. That’s the trouble. The art man who gave me the assignment had 
something like this in mind and he thought my picture was absolutely 
perfect. Then the big boss came in, took one look at it and decided he 
wanted moonlight—something to suggest the romance of travel. Oh, well— 
that’s the way it goes.” 

“What will you do with it now?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she said, “Pl keep it for a while. I may be able to get something 
out of it for an art calendar. Sometimes they buy things like that.” 

I said, “For my money, it’s one of the nicest things I’ve ever seen. You 
can get the reflection of the sunlit ocean in the girl’s blue eyes and also the 
hope and the love of life and the yearning for adventure and—dammit, you 
get everything that’s young and clean and vital in there.” 

“Is that what it means to you?” she asked. 

I nodded. 

“Pm glad,” she said. “I wanted to have it in there. I didn’t know that 
Pd really done it. You know how it is with those things. You try for 
something in a painting and because you’ ve tried so hard, every time you 
look at it, you see it in there. But you can’t tell whether other people see 
that same thing or whether you’ve just hypnotised yourself.” 

“Well, you’ve got it in there, all right. What other pictures have you?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t really be interested. That’s the best of the lot. After 
all, some of them are pretty bad. I like to think some of them are good, but 
they vary.” 

“Mind showing them to me?” 

“Td like to, if you really want to see them. I’d like to have your 
comments. You see, an artist tries to do something. I can’t tell you what it 
is. I guess it’s trying to interpret life. Take that picture of the travel girl, for 
instance. I guess almost everyone wants to travel. It’s a means of getting 
outside of one’s self. But when you travel you’re not really just looking at 
scenery. You’re looking out beyond yourself, out beyond the horizon. That’s 
why I had that girl’s eyes raised, her head up, looking up above the 
horizon.” 

I nodded. 


“Did you get that feeling from the picture?” 

“Definitely. Do you do much travelling?” 

“Of course not. I have to work. Confidentially, I take time out to paint 
for a while. Then when the wolf begins to howl at the door, I go out and get 
a job, just a plain job.” 

“Doing what?” 

“Anything I can get that offers an honest living. I skimp until I feel 
like a miser. However, every dollar I can save above my living expenses 
means that I can carry on my art work that much longer. One of these days 
PII get over the hump and then I’ll be able to do better work.” 

“Doesn’t it bother you, having to stop your art work to get a job?” 

“Oh, I guess so. I just don’t take time to think of it. It’s necessary and 
I’ve found there’s no use quarrelling with the things necessary in life.” 

“Tt seems to me you should be able to make a living out of your art.” 

“Some day I will. At present my work is more or lessspotty. I know it. 
Of course, it’s hard to get started with art. Once you get a reputation, you 
can sell your work and get high prices for it. When you are just starting in, 
people feel they can buy your stuff for peanuts. That makes them choosey 
and critical. When you get a name, they defer to your judgment and rave 
over stuff they wouldn’t even think of buying from an unknown.” 

“That must be annoying.” 

“T don’t know. Of course, there are times when you’d like to have 
things otherwise. But that’s a fact, and if one is going to get anywhere in 
life, one must learn to respect facts. So many people go through life trying 
to kid themselves. I try to train myself not to argue with facts.” 

“Going to show me the rest of those paintings?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry! I didn’t realise I was keeping you waiting.” 

“You’re not. I’m enjoying it. Remember, I have a job to do too and 
you’re helping me do it. You speak Spanish?” 

“Oh yes, like a native—I’ve had so many friends who spoke it when I 
was a girl, and my mother knows many Spanish-speaking people. I learned 
the language along with English.” 

“You noticed the emerald pendant pictures in the newspapers?” 

“Yes. I read everything in the paper about Mr. Cameron’s death. Do 
you suppose he shot at the murderer?” 

“Tt’s hard to tell. Had you ever seen that emerald pendant before?” 

“No.” 


“But Mr. Cameron must have had it for several months. Do you 
suppose he intended it as a gift for someone?” 

“Probably. I wouldn’t know.” 

“Was he interested in jewellery?” 

“I don’t think he was. However, he was a peculiar man. In some ways 
he was baffling. He had many interests. When he’d be with a person, he’d 
be interested in the things that interested that person. He never intruded his 
own interests on you.” 

“How about Sharples?” 

“He’s different. I don’t know him so well. Mother knows him much 
better than I do.” 

“You don’t like him?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“Do you?” 

“Ts it necessary for you to ask that?” 

“I was just wondering.” 

“He’s a smart man. I don’t think he takes the interest in his friends that 
Mr. Cameron does—did. Mr. Sharples is more wrapped up in his own 
affairs and I guess they’re extensive.” 

“Something of a wolf >?” 

She laughed. “Aren’t all men?” 

“T wouldn’t know.” 

“T think they. are.” 

“Was Cameron?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

“There you are, then. Some men aren’t.” 

“Mr. Cameron was different. He was gentle and considerate. He never 
pawed. Sometimes he’d give your shoulder a pat, but when he did, you 
liked it. It was a friendly, encouraging pat, not pawing.” 

“Did Mr. Cameron like Shirley Bruce the way Sharples does?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Any idea?” 

“I don’t know much about Shirley.” 

“You know Sharples?” 

“Not too well. I don’t think I’ve ever talked much with him about 
Shirley. She’s sort of a ward of his. I suppose he feels close to her for that 
reason. Look here, we’re getting pretty far off the subject, for me—on the 


subject, for you. I suppose you’re trained to lead people to talk about the 
things you want to know. I haven’t learned to guard my tongue. Let’s talk 
about crows and pictures, and—say, would you like some candy? I’m not 
much on sweets, and someone sent me a whole box of “ 

The door-knob turned. Without knocking, a woman entered. 

She was middle-aged but not heavily fleshed. The eyes were dark and 
emotional over high cheekbones. There was only the faintest hint of an 
olive-like colouring to the skin. She carried herself with a proud, disdainful 
air, which a short, upturned nose made seem oddly incongruous. 

“Hello, mother,” Dona cried. 

The mother looked at me. 

“May I present Mr. Lam, mother.” 

I told her I was pleased to meet her and she bowed and said, “How do 
you do, Mr. Lam,” in a soft, throaty voice which should have been beautiful 
but its monotone showed she was thinking of something else. 

The dark eyes flashed to the portfolio and caught sight of the picture 
before Dona could get it closed. 

“More foolishness?” she asked. 

Dona laughed and said, “Still plugging away, mother.” 

Mrs. Grafton all but spat an exclamation of disgust. “There’s no money 
in it. You work and work and work and what does it get you? Nothing!” 

Dona smiled away what was evidently an old argument. “One of these 
days I’ll be successful. Do sit down, mother.” 

Mrs. Grafton sat down, looked at me suspiciously, then looked at 
Dona. Her dark eyes, which at one time might have been romantic, now 
seemed almost predatory. She had the faculty of taking in everything at a 
glance. “Where did the candy come from?” 

“In the mail. I haven’t had any yet. It came right after breakfast.” 

“You’d better think more of marriage,” she said. She took the lid off 
the box of candy, looked at it and turned to me. 

This time her eyes were more appraising and less hostile. There was 
seductive invitation in her voice. “Would you care for some candy, Mr. 
Lam?” 

“Not this early in the day, thanks.” 

Mrs. Grafton selected a piece with some care, bit into it, started to say 
something, changed her mind, ate the rest of the candy, reached for a second 
piece and said, almost in disgust, “These police!” 


“What’s the matter, mother?” Dona asked, putting the portfolio back in 
the closet and carefully closing the door. 

“They are fools,” Mrs. Grafton said and ate a third piece of candy. 
“You got my note, Dona?” 

“Yes.” 

“You knew I was coming?” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Grafton looked at me. 

I said, “Well, I must be going. I—I’d like to see you again some time if 
I might—sort of a follow-up, you know.” 

“What paper are you with?” Dona asked. 

I shook my head and said, “I’m not with any paper. It’s something 
different. I’m—I’m interested.” 

“Interested in what?” Mrs. Grafton asked. 

“Crows,” I said, and smiled. 

“But I thought you were a reporter,” Dona said.” No.” 

“A reporter!” the mother exclaimed. “Dona, haven’t you any better 
sense than to talk with reporters? Of all the empty-headed people. You’re 
too friendly. You go around talking with people, all sorts of people. You 
never seem to learn you can’t do that.” 

“But, mother, he says he isn’t a reporter.” 

“Well, what is he then?” 

“I “ Dona broke off, smiled perplexedly at me and said abruptly, 
“Would you mind answering that question for her, Mr. Lam?” 

I turned to Mrs. Grafton. “You see, I am interested in Mrs. Grafton’s 
face darkened. “Dona, what’s the matter with that candy?” 

“Why, mother, what’s wrong?” 

“That last piece, it tasted “ 

She twisted her face in a quick spasm of expression. Then suddenly 
her eyes were dark with rage and panic. “You’ve poisoned me!” she 
screamed. 

“Mother! What’s the matter?” 

She broke into rapid-fire Spanish. The daughter recoiled from the blast 
of that statement, whatever it was. Then the mother said in English, “So 
now it is me whom you want to kill.” 

Her arm made swift motion, and as steel glittered, I lunged for her 
arm. She was drawing back the knife to throw it. I missed the arm, but 


caught her sleeve. She threw the knife as I jerked on the cloth. The sleeve 
tore and the knife fell to the floor. 

Once more she broke into rapid-fire Spanish, tried to rush to the 
bathroom, stumbled, collapsed over a chair and started to vomit. 

I never did hear Sergeant Sam Buda come in. I know that the girl and I 
were trying to get her to the bedroom when I noticed someone else was 
helping us. I looked up and it was Sam Buda. 

“What is it?” he asked me. 

“She thinks she’s been poisoned.” 

Buda looked at the candy box on the table. 

“Candy?” 

“Right,” I said. 

“Got any mustard?” he asked Dona. 

“Yes.” 

“Make mustard water,” he said. “Make it warm. Give it to her. Lots of 
it. Where’s your telephone?” 

“T haven’t any. Sometimes the landlady lets me use hers. In the front 
house.” 

Buda disappeared. Dona and I were left alone with the sick woman. 
The girl mixed up hot mustard water. The mother moaned and retched and 
groaned. It seemed that we were hours working with her, getting warm 
mustard water down her, then holding her as her form shook and stiffened 
with the waves of nausea which followed. 

After a while the retching passed and I went out to the living-room, 
leaving Dona with her mother. I started looking around for the knife. 

It was there in plain sight, sticking into the floor—and it wasn’t the 
knife Juanita Grafton had tried to throw. That had been a sinister onyx- 
handled dagger. This knife now stuck into the floor was a general utility 
knife with a wooden handle and some paint on the blade. 

I didn’t touch it. 

Then Dona called. Her mother was hysterical, fighting, screaming. I 
went into the bedroom to help handle her. 

I was dimly conscious of sirens, of an ambulance bell, ofwhite-clad 
men and of Buda giving terse swift instructions. The white-clad doctor 
pushed me to one side and the next thing I knew I was standing out in the 
courtyard with a couple of radio policemen and Sergeant Buda’s eyes 
boring into mine. 


“How come?” he asked. 

I said, “I was interested in the crow.” 

“Why?” 

“Just interest, that’s all.” 

“Who’s the woman?” 

“Her mother.” 

“You saw her eat the candy?” 

I nodded. 

“How many pieces?” 

“Three or four.” 

“How quickly did she become ill after she ate them?” 

“Almost immediately.” 

“Sounds like cyanide,” Buda said. “Stick around, Lam. I want to talk 
with you later. Come on, boys, let’s find out about that candy.” 

The officers entered the house. A couple of stretcher men came out, 
carrying Mrs. Grafton. They loaded her in the ambulance and I heard the 
sound of the ambulance siren and the clanging of bells. 

A woman was watching from the house in front. There seemed to be 
something almost furtive about her curiosity. Whenever she saw me looking 
at her, she hastily averted her face, moved away from the window and 
became busy about other things. After a few minutes, I’d see her face at one 
of the other windows. 

I walked around back of the little crackerbox house and gravitated 
toward the woodshed. 

No one stopped me. 

Pancho wasn’t in his cage. 

I clambered over the dusty wood, stubbed my toe over a battered 
Suitcase and started exploring the cage. 

In the back was a little partitioned-off space where sticks and twigs 
had been loosely piled in the shape of a rough circle. I managed to get my 
hand in this partition and started moving the fingers around. I felt 
something hard and smooth touching the tips of my fingers. By scissoring 
my first and second fingers together, I managed to draw it out. 

Even in the dim light of the woodshed it glittered with a green depth 
which caught and held the eye in hypnotic fascination. 

I dropped it in my pocket and returned my hand to the cage. I didn’t 
find anything else and was just about to give up when in a corner I 


encountered a little pile of pebble-like objects. I brought them out. They 
were four large emeralds, as fine and as deep in colour as the first. 

I made certain there were no more emeralds in the cage, and left the 
woodshed. 

I’d been standing around five or ten minutes when Sergeant Buda 
came out. He walked over to me and said, “What about the candy, Lam?” 

“She ate it.” 

“I know. I know. Where did the girl get it?” 

I said, “Hell, I’m a stranger here myself.” 

“The damn candy didn’t grow there.” 

“Probably not.” 

“Did anyone ask you to have a piece of candy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who?” 

“The mother.” 

“But the candy was there when you came in?” 

“I didn’t notice. I had other things to occupy my attention. She thought 
I was a reporter. After all, a girl can hardly provide with a piece of candy 
every newspaper reporter who interrupts her day.” 

“But she offered it to her mother. You remember that?” 

“No, I don’t. I think the mother just walked over and helped herself.” 

“Now look, Lam, you know the mother didn’t bring that candy in with 
her. The daughter had it there. She asked her mother to have some.” 

I said, “I think the mother just helped herself. I don’t think the mother 
brought the candy with her, but I can’t swear to it. I didn’t pay too much 
attention to what the mother was doing. I was getting some information 
when the mother came in. She changed all that. She wanted me out, so I 
was getting out.” 

“What information were you getting?” 

“Oh, just looking around.” 

“Who are you working for?” 

“Right at present, myself.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Exactly what I say.” 

“Harry Sharples says he’s hired your agency to keep an eye on things 
for him. He seems to be nervous.” 

“He’s made us an offer.” 


“Well, aren’t you working’ for him?” 
“No.” 

“Bertha thinks you are.” 

“Bertha may be working for him. I’m not.” 
“Then what are you after?” 

“Just sort of getting the general picture.” 
Buda said, “I don’t like runarounds.” 

“I try not to give any.” 

“What do you think of the girl?” 

“Class.” 

“Hell, I’m not blind. A little on the thin side, perhaps, but a helluva 


swell figure just the same. That wasn’t what I was asking you about. I want 
to know what you think of her.” 


“Okay,” I said. 
He studied me for a while, then said, “Yes, you would think so. You 


always were an impressionable cuss as far as women were concerned. All 
right, get started. And don’t spill anything about this poisoning.” 


“TIl have to report to my partner.” 

“I mean to the newspapers. Tell Bertha to keep it buttoned up.” 
“Why? Anything secret about it?” 

“There may be. Where did that knife on the floor come from?” 
“Someone dropped it.” 

“Who?” 

“The mother.” 

“The daughter didn’t say so.” 

“I think it was the mother who dropped it.” 

“How did she happen to drop it?” 

“She got sick.” 

“What was she doing with it in the first place?” 

“I don’t know. I didn’t ask her. Things were sort of confused.” 
Buda kept looking at me. “Any more confused than you are?” 
“I’m not exactly confused, but I just couldn’t see everything. I was just 


leaving when it happened. She may have used it to open the candy.” 


“How did it happen?” 

“The woman got sick and I mean she got sick.” 

“Say anything about being poisoned?” 

“T think she told her daughter that she’d better lay off the candy, that it 


tasted bad, or that she thought it was poisoned, or something of that sort.” 

“And you don’t know where the knife came from?” 

“I remember seeing the knife,” I said, “but the woman was sick and I 
was trying to hold her, and—and well, you know, she was being really sick, 
and “ 

“The daughter says the knife had been on the table. Did you see it 
there?” 

“At some time or another it could have been.” 

“The daughter says she’d used it to scrape some paint off the edge of a 
picture and had put it on the table.” 

“It’s her place. She probably knows.” 

“The knife could have been on the table?” 

“Look, Sergeant, I was interested in my own line. There was a litter of 
stuff on the table. The knife could have been on the table under a magazine 
or in plain sight. The candy could have been there. Or the mother could 
have brought in the candy with her. I don’t know. Hell, she might even have 
brought the knife in with her.” 

“No,” Buda said. “The girl admits the knife was there on the table. It’s 
her knife.” 

I said, “Well, there you are.” 

Buda got mad. “Where the hell am I?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

He didn’t like that question. He got away from it by saying, “PI know 
a little more about that candy within the next few hours. I may talk with you 
again.” 

“Any time,” I told him, and walked out past the bungalow in the front 
of the lot, got in the agency car and drove away. 


Chapter Twelve 


ELSIE BRAND beckoned me over as I entered the outer office. 

“She’s in a terrible mood, Donald.” 

“Tt will do her good,” I said. “Raise her temperature and get the 
poisons out of her system. Let her stew.” 

“She’s more than stewing, she’s fairly boiling over.” 

“Been mean to you?” 

“She just glares at me. I’m afraid of her, Donald. She’s had a couple of 
try-outs from the secretarial agencies and they’ve been pretty bad. The last 
time she had to hire anyone, jobs were scarce and competent people would 
put up with anything in order to get work. Now the situation is reversed and 
the girls who carne in have been drawing big salaries without being 
especially competent. I saw their work. It was pretty bad.” 

I said, “Well, PII go see what’s on her mind.” 

“Donald, if you go in there now, you’re almost certain to have a fight 
with her. She’s seething.” 

I said, “Suits me. It’s time a few changes were made around here 
anyway.” 

“Donald, please don’t. You’re doing it for me, aren’t you?” 

“Not particularly. Bertha’s been making you do the work of two girls 
long enough. Most of that stuff she sends out to be typed is bunk anyway.” 

“It’s part of her office system,” Elsie said. “She has the idea that if 
people open the door of the outer office and find me sitting here reading a 
magazine or something, it looks as though the agency wasn’t busy and 
creates a bad impression. She wants me to be typing away like mad 
whenever anyone opens the door.” 

I said, “It’s time a lot of that was changed,” and crossed over to open 
the door to Bertha’s office. 

Bertha was sitting at her desk, her chin down on her chest, breathing 
deeply in sullen silence. She looked up as the door opened, saw me and 
swift colour flooded her face. She threw up her head, sucked in a quick 
breath, started to say something and changed her mind. 

I walked over and sat down in the client’s chair. 


Bertha remained sullen and silent for ten or fifteen seconds. Then 
suddenly her chair gave a high-pitched squeak as she whirled around, 
leaned forward and screamed at me, “Who the hell do you think you are?” 

I lit a cigarette. 

“T’m getting sick of it! I’m willing to put up with a lot from you, after 
what you went through in the Navy, but now you’ve gone completely nuts. 
Who the hell do you think you are—Hitler?” 

I exhaled a cloud of smoke and said, “Girls like Elsie Brand should 
draw about twice the salary we’re paying nowadays. Most of them do and 
they’re darned hard to find at that. There’s no sense in about 90 per cent of 
the work she does. You simply throw it at her so she can keep pounding 
away at the typewriter to impress any client who happens to wander in.” 

“And what if I do?” Bertha shouted. “We pay her wages. She doesn’t 
have to work here if she doesn’t want to. When she draws her wages she’s 
supposed to give us her time during office hours. Eight hours a day. Every 
damned minute. Sixty minutes times eight-480 minutes, and I want every 
damned second of it. We pay for her time. It’s ours.” 

I shook my head, “You don’t hire people that way any more. Besides, 
you don’t have anything to say about Elsie. She’s going to be my secretary 
from now on. You put a new girl in there and start throwing work at her, 
just so she’ ll be pounding the keyboard when a client comes in, and see 
what happens.” 

“See what happens?” Bertha yelled, “I can’t get one who can even 
pound a keyboard. They hunt and peck and tap away at the typewriter as 
though they were afraid the keyboard was a steel trap that was going to 
catch their dainty little fingers if they—oh, the hell with it! I’m going to run 
my own office the way I want to.” 

I said, “If you want to dissolve the partnership, there’s no need of 
screaming about it.” 

Bertha’s face flushed again, then lost colour. She clenched her hands, 
breathed deeply. Then with an effort said, “Donald, darling, you know 
Bertha is very, very fond of you. But you just don’t have any business 
sense. You’re a brainy little devil when it comes to being smart and slick 
and getting at the guts of a case, but when it comes to running an office, you 
don’t know a thing and when it comes to spending money, you’re just 
absolutely crazy. You throw money around as though it didn’t have any 
value at all. And with women, Donald, you just haven’t a lick of sense. 


They smile at you and you are like so much putty. You haven’t any sales 
resistance. You’re a pushover. You’re paying Elsie Brand right now twice as 
much as I ever paid her.” 

I said, “We should double her salary again.” Bertha clamped her lips in 
a thin line and glared at me. 

The telephone rang. Bertha composed herself with some difficulty, 
picked up the receiver and said, “Yes, hello... yes ... oh, I see.... Well, of 
course we’re both very busy and Mr. Lam is.... No, no, not too busy. He’s 
finishing up an assignment that—you know, a big case. He’s just getting it 
wound up and as soon as he gets finished with that,he’ll have some time.... 
Yes, right away.... Well, PII see if I can reach him. Can I call you back? ... 
What’s that number? Oh yes, thank you.” 

Bertha made a note of a number on a pad of paper. Said, “P1 call you 
back in a few minutes,” and hung up the phone. 

She turned around to beam at me. “You little devil,” she said. “I don’t 
know how you do it. It’s something you have, some way with women. You 
always get the women. They go nuts over you.” 

“Who is it now?” 

“Shirley Bruce, Donald. She wants you to come over to her apartment 
right away. She has a very important job for us. She says she understood 
we're high-priced but that we get results, and she’s sorry if she failed to 
appreciate you when she first met you. She’s just as sweet now as she can 
be.” 

I pinched out the cigarette and started for the door. “You’re going, 
Donald?” 

I nodded. 

Bertha’s face had smiles all over it. “That’s the way I like to see you, 
Donald—filled with a desire to get new business. You go right ahead and 
don’t worry about the office end of things. Bertha will have them all fixed 
up for you. There’ll be a private office for you, and Elsie Brand will be your 
private secretary. Don’t worry about any of the little details, lover.” 

Elsie Brand in the outer office heard the last part of Bertha’s speech. 
She watched me with eyes that looked like golf-balls as I nonchalantly 
crossed the outer office and pulled the door shut behind me, with Bertha 
cooing and beaming from the door of the private office. 

From a drug-store pay station at the corner I called Shirley Bruce. 

“This is Donald Lam of Cool and Lam,” I said. “You wanted to sec 


me?” 

“Oh yes, I do. I wonder if you could come out to my apartment.” 

“When?” 

“As soon as you can get here.” 

“Could you come to the office?” 

“Pm sorry, I can’t. I’ve promised some people that I’d be home all day 
and I can’t get in touch with them to cancel the appointment. It’s rather 
important. You see, I’m quite willing to pay you for your time. In fact, I 
want to—low do you express it?—hire you. No, I guess retain you is the 
word “ 

She laughed nervously. 

I hung on to the line and didn’t say anything. 

“You there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I wanted to retain you for something—something rather 
important. I don’t like to explain it to you over the telephone but I thought 
that under the circumstances, since there was no question about—well, you 
know yov’d be working for me and you could come out here.” 

I said, “I can’t make it before some time this afternoon.” 

“Oh!” There was disappointment in her voice. 

“Will it keep that long?” I asked. 

“Why, yes, I guess so if—if it has to.” 

“When’s your appointment, morning or afternoon?” 

“It’s just a blanket appointment for all day. I told a friend I’d be in all 
day today.” 

I said, “Well, Pll get in some time this afternoon. Pll telephone you 
and give you plenty of notice before I come up, so I won’t call while he’s 
there.” 

“While she’s here,” Shirley Bruce corrected, archly.”I see. Well, all 
right. Pll give you a buzz.” 

I hung up and called the Acme Welding and Fender Works. The girl 
who answered the telephone had an uncertain voice and sounded dumb. 

“Put Robert Hockley on the line,” I said. 

“Why, I can’t. He isn’t here.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Who is this?” 

“The Press.” 


“I didn’t get the name.” 

“Not a name,” I said. “This is the Press. The Press wants him, wants to 
interview him. Get him. Where is he?” 

“Why—he went to the passport office.” 

“The passport office?” 

“Yes.” 

“What for?” 

“To pick up his passport. They telephoned him that it’s ready. I—you 
might be able to call him there.” 

“Where’s he going?” I asked. 

“I couldn’t tell you,” she said coldly. “You may call Mr. Hockley at the 
passport office, if you wish.” 

I listened to the click at the other end of the line and hung up the 
receiver. 

I went out, got in the agency car and went to the hospital where Mrs. 
Grafton had been taken. I didn’t have much trouble getting hold of the 
record. She had been suffering from copper sulphate poisoning. An intern 
didn’t want to talk about the case but he would talk about copper sulphate 
poisoning. 

“Copper sulphate,” the intern said in the tone of a man who has just 
finished brushing up on a subject, “is rarely used as a poison in cases of 
homicide, although it is, nevertheless, an active poison. However, as it 
causes prompt nausea it is difficult to tell exactly what constitutes a fatal 
dose because so much of it is rejected by the stomach.” 

I nodded to show that I was impressed by his learning. 

“In fact,” the intern went on, “in doses of five grains, copper sulphate 
is a prompt and active emetic. It is the best known antidote for phosphorous 
poisoning because not only does it act as an emetic, ridding the stomach of 
phosphorus, but through chemical action with the remaining phosphorus 
tends to act as an antidote.” 

“Was there phosphorus poisoning here?” I asked. 

“No, no, you misunderstand me. This was a case of poisoning right 
enough. In fact, the candy had been thoroughly tampered with. Copper 
sulphate was found in virtually every piece in the box.” 

“Then if five grains is a proper dose to produce nausea, it can’t be 
fatal.” 

“Well,” he said, “the authorities are not entirely in accord. Webster in 


his book on legal medicine and toxicology quotes Von Hasselt as stating 
that eight grains is a fatal dose. Gonzales, Vance and Helpern fix the fatal 
dose as being highly variable. The United States Dispensatory indicates a 
dosage of five grains as a prompt and active emetic, repeated in fifteen 
minutes if necessary, but not oftener than once.” 

“Very interesting,” I said. “What’s happened to the patient?” 

He grinned. “Apparently she got rid of the poison almost as soon as it 
was ingested. When she arrived here, she was suffering from hysteria and 
that was about all.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Discharged. Personally, I don’t think she got more poison than would 
be administered as an emetic. Wait aminute, I’m not going to talk about the 
patient. I’m just telling you something about copper sulphate.” 

“What’s it used for?” I asked. “Anything in particular?” 

“Oh, it’s used in calico printing and in the manufacture of pigments. It 
is of considerable value in water purification. It’s also used in copper 
plating.” 

“Not difficult to get hold of?” 

“Not especially, no.” 

“Why should anyone use it to poison candy?” I asked. He looked at me 
and shook his head. “Be damned if I know.” 

I let it go at that and drove the agency car up to police headquarters. 

Captain Frank Sellers was at his desk. He’d have been glad to see me 
if he hadn’t thought my visit indicated I wanted something and that the best 
bet for him was to play the cards close to his chest and be cagey. We’d 
known him pretty well when he’d been a sergeant on Homicide, and I’d 
thought he’d been in love with Bertha Cool for a while. She was just hard 
enough to appeal to him. 

“Hello, Donald,” he said. “What’s the good word?” 

“Not much of anything.” 

“How’s Bertha?” 

“Same as usual.” 

“Understand you had quite a time in the Navy.” 

“T did.” 

He pushed a cigar into his mouth but didn’t light it. “Want a cigar?” he 
asked. 

“No, thanks.” 


“What can I do for you?” 

“Oh, I just dropped in. We don’t see much of you any more.” 

“T’m off Homicide now.” 

“You used to run in once in a while.” 

“On business.” 

“We don’t bite.” 

“The hell you don’t,” he said bitterly. “Bertha was all right until you 
came along. She was plodding along making a living out of routine work. 
You jerked her into high finance.” 

“She’s made money,” I said. 

“She’s made money, but the higher-ups in the department are uneasy 
about the whole set-up. They look down their noses whenever your name is 
mentioned.” 

“That bad?” I asked. 

He nodded gloomily and said, “I’ve got a career to think of. I get to 
fooling around and get friendly with you folks and then you’ll probably pull 
one of your fast ones, get caught and I’m in a spot.” 

He chewed at his cigar. 

“Suppose I don’t get caught.” 

“You will.” 

“Suppose I’m not doing anything illegal.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T haven’t so far, you know.” 

“You haven’t been caught.” 

“I haven’t done anything illegal.” 

He said, “It isn’t that, Lam. You’re like a boat going full speed ahead 
through a mine field. You know the channel so damn well you know just 
where you can go and just where you can’t go. You know the law. While 
you may keep within it, you’re so damn close to the edge it takes a 
microscope to prove you haven’t slipped over, once in a while. One of these 
days you’ll strike a mine and go boom. I don’t want to get blown up with 
you.” 

I said, “Well, I was away for quite a while.” 

“Sure, you were away,” he said bitterly, “but what happened? You’d 
inoculated Bertha with delusions of grandeur. She thought she was all set 
for the big time. I like Bertha. There’s nothing mushy about her. She’s 
straight from the shoulder. You know where you stand. Believe it or not, 


she’d make some guy a great wife when she wanted to settle down. Nobody 
would ever short change her. How old is she, Donald?” 

I said, “I don’t know. I’ve known her four or five years and she looks 
just about the same. I’d place her somewhere between thirty-five and forty.” 
I lowered an eyelid. 

“Well, that’s not old,” he said belligerently. “I’m forty myself, and I 
feel just as young as I ever did.” 

“You look it too.” 

“Nuts! What the hell’s the idea of all the baloney. What do you want?” 
I said, “A man by the name of Cameron was murdered yesterday.” 
“Yeah, I know all about it.” 

“Sergeant Sam Buda is working on the case.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Cameron was one of two trustees under a will.” 

“Who’s the other one?” 

“Harry Sharples.” 

“You working for him?” 

“We were.” 

“Job all finished?” 

“As far as I’m concerned it is. He wants us to do something else for 
“What?” 

“Apparently act as bodyguard.” 

“Why?” 

“I wouldn’t know.” 

“The hell you wouldn’t.” 

I looked innocent and Sellers chewed the end of his cigar to soggy 
ribbons. “Damn you, Donald, you’re a deep one. You could get a guy in 
trouble, if he played along with you.” 

“Not a friend. I never get a friend in trouble.” 

He scratched his thick, wavy hair and said, “What do you want?” 

I said, “Sharples seems to be worried.” 

“About what?” 

“T tell you I wouldn’t know.” 

“Well, what do you expect me to do? Get clairvoyant or something?” 

I said, “Sharples and Cameron were trustees under the will of Cora 
Hendricks. There’s quite a bit of money in the kitty. There are two 


him. 


beneficiaries, a girl named Shirley Bruce and a man named Robert 
Hockley.” 

“So what?” 

“So,” I said, “the trustees are strong for Shirley but they think they 
have to slap Robert on the wrist. Shirley could get all the dough she wanted. 
Robert couldn’t, not until the trust was terminated.” 

Sellers took the cigar out of his mouth and spat into a big brass 
cuspidor. He said, “You’d be surprised how cold all that stuff leaves me.” 

I said, “The trust is terminated when the beneficiaries reach a certain 
age. At that time the trustees can either give them the money or buy them 
an annuity.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“My best guess is that the beneficiaries would rather have the dough 
all in a lump sum. I think I would.” 

“Nobody’s asking you.” 

I said, “There’s one other event that would terminate the trust.” 

“What?” 

“The death of both trustees.” 

He frowned at me for a minute, then suddenly jerked up to quick 
attention. “How’s that?” 

I said, “In the event both trustees die, the whole chunk of dough would 
automatically be distributed to the two beneficiaries, share and share alike.” 

“How much?” 

“A couple of hundred thousand.” 

The end of the cigar wiggled and wobbled as Sellers began nervously 
eating it up. 

“So you come to me?” he said. 

“So I come to you.” 

He clamped his teeth down on the wet cigar and ripped off some of the 
soggy tobacco, spit it into the cuspidor and regarded the frayed end. “What 
do you want?” 

“Interesting thing about the murder,” I said. “Cameron had a pet crow 
by the name of Pancho. Cameron was killed while he was holding the 
telephone. A .22 calibre revolver was on the table in front of him. One 
chamber had been fired. I wonder what he shot at.” 

Sellers shrugged. 

I said, “I was there with Sharples when he found the body. I looked 


around a bit. I didn’t see any place where the .22 could have struck. I 
understand the police haven’t been able to find any bullet holes.” 

“You think maybe someone’s wearing a .22 calibre bullet around?” 

“I understand that’s the police theory.” 

Sellers chewed on his cigar again and ran one hand through his wavy 
hair. “I'll tell you something, Donald—don’t tell anybody who told you, for 
there’s no need stubbing your toe.” 

“What?” 

“The .22 bullet mark has been found.” 

“Cameron shot at someone and missed?” 

Sellers shook his head. “He shot up at the roof. Looks as though he 
tried to pull a fast one but he wasn’t a good enough shot.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“There was a hole up there that the crow could use going in or out—a 
hole that was right up under the gable.” I nodded. 

“Now,” Sellers said, “if the boys had found that .22 revolver with one 
shot fired and the room all closed up, they’d naturally have figured 
something must have been on the receiving end of the bullet. And if they 
couldn’t have found the bullet, they’d have thought perhaps Cameron had 
taken a shot at somebody, maybe in self-defence.” 

I nodded. 

Sellers said, “Whoever fired that gun evidently aimed at that hole, 
hoping the bullet would go out into the blue sky. But it was a miss. The 
bullet was found embedded right at the edge of that hole.” 

I creased my forehead in a frown to let Sellers know I was thinking. 
Sellers waited for me to say something and when I didn’t, he went on. “You 
can see what happened. Cameron had a gun. It was only a .22, but just the 
same it was a gun. He was killed by someone who had a knife. If Cameron 
had shot the gun, the logical conclusion would be that he’d been aiming at 
the person who had the knife. That would make it a fight.” 

“How come?” 

“Tf he’d shot the gun, it would have been fired before the knife went 
home. According to the autopsy surgeon, Cameron didn’t do anything after 
that knife slid into his back. 

Now if he’d been the one to open festivities with a gun, the person 
who used the knife might have been acting in self-defence.” 

“So you think the murderer fired the shot?” 


“Exactly,” Sellers said. “The murderer was someone Cameron knew 
pretty well, someone in whom Cameron had confidence. Cameron was 
sitting in his chair telephoning. The murderer was standing right close to 
him. Perhaps the murderer didn’t like what he was saying over the 
telephone. Perhaps the murderer had been waiting for the right moment. But 
he slipped a knife out of a sheath, waited for the proper moment, and then 
stuck it into Cameron. Cameron fell down out of the chair and the guy 
who’d committed the murder calmly opened the drawer, where he knew 
Cameron kept the .22 automatic, walked over to stand just above where 
Cameron was lying on the floor, aimed at the hole, pulled the trigger and 
then put the gun on the table. He hoped that he’d sent the bullet out through 
the hole, but he missed it about an inch.” 

“High or low or to one side?” 

“High.” 

“You think it was the murderer?” 

“We think it was the man who committed the murder.” 

“Or the woman?” 

He looked at me and then said, slowly and rather dubiously, “Or the 
woman who committed the murder.” 

“What makes you think it was the murderer who fired the gun?” 

“We took a paraffin test of Cameron’s hands. There were no powder 
particles present.” 

“Fingerprints?” 

“No.” 

“How about fingerprints on the gun?” 

“Some smudged fingerprints.” 

“You mean the gun had been wiped?” 

“No—that is, it hadn’t been wiped clean. The killer might have 
wrapped a handkerchief around the gun butt when the trigger was pulled. 
Donald, what the hell do you want?” 

I said, “I want to go to South America.” 

“So do I.” 

“I mean I want to leave right now.” 

“What have I got to do with it?” 

I said, “You’re going to get me my passport.” 

“You’re crazy.” 


I said, “Oh no. I’m not. You’re going to take down that telephone and 
call the passport division at the State Department and tell them who you are 
and tell them I’m working on a murder case and that you have every 
confidence in me—that you’d like to have my passport rushed through.” 

“You’re crazy.” 

I shook my head. 

“Even if I wanted to, I couldn’t do it. It wouldn’t do any good.” 

“Tf you used the right line, it would do some good.” 

“What does Bertha say to this?” 

“She doesn’t know anything about it.” 

“Who’s sending you to South America?” 

“Tm on my own.” 

“What the hell’s down there?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Why are you going?” 

I said, “Robert Hockley is going. He’s one of the beneficiaries of the 
Cora Hendricks trust. Most of the properties belonging to the trust are down 
there in Colombia.” 

“You mean you want to shadow him?” 

“I just want to go down to Colombia.” 

“And what happens to me? I pull your chestnuts out of the fire and 
then what?” 

“You get a chestnut.” 

“Too hot to handle,” Sellers complained. 

“You could let it cool off as long as you wanted.” 

“How do I know you’re going to pull any chestnuts out of the fire?” 

I grinned and said, “You’re getting us mixed. You were the one that 
was going to pull the chestnuts for me. Remember?” 

Sellers said, “Hang it, Donald, I front for you and then something 
happens and I’m caught “ 

“You won’t get caught. Nothing’s going to happen. Don’t you want a 
report on what Hockley does in Colombia?” 

“I don’t see why I should.” 

“Any reason why you shouldn’t?” 

“If you found out anything, would you tell me? Without holding out a 
damn thing?” 

I grinned and shook my head. 


“I thought not.” 

“But when I find out who murdered Robert Cameron Pll tell you and 
you can make the pinch.” 

“On the strength of your say-so.” 

“Don’t be silly. Pll give you the dope. You can check it.” 

Sellers hesitated. 

“After all,” I said, “you really don’t have anything to lose. You know 
as well as I do that the Police Department won’t pay the expenses of 
someone to go chasing around South America, simply because Robert 
Hockley is going. This is a chance for you to have someone on the job at no 
expense to the department. You can always alibi your way out of it if you 
have to. You won’t have to.” 

Sellers jerked the cigar out of his mouth, banged it into the cuspidor. 

“Did I ever give you a cross?” I asked. 

“You’ve cut corners.” 

“But you never lost any bets on me. I always had you in at the finish.” 

Captain Sellers heaved a sigh and reached for the telephone. “Whom 
do I call?” 

“The Passport Department at the office of the Secretary of State,” I 
said. “And you’d better make it good and strong. If you’re going to do it at 
all, you might as well do it well.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


IT was late in the afternoon when I got to Shirley Bruce’s apartment. 

She greeted me in the doorway with a soft hand in mine and eyes that 
were as affectionate as a dog’s tongue. She said, “I suppose you’re surprised 
I sent for you?” 

“My business is full of surprises.” 

“There’s something about you that inspires confidence.” 

“Thanks.” 

She left her hand in mine and gently pushed me out into the hallway. 
She was dressed in a rayon blouse and sharkskin slacks that emphasised her 
slender waist, the smooth long curve of her hips. A deep V in the front of 
the blouse gave a glimpse of smooth olive skin and rounded contours. 

She kept her hand in mine, moved closer to me, said in alow voice, 
“My friend is here. Wait a while before you talk. Pll get rid of her.” Then in 
a louder voice she said, “Won’t you come in, please?” 

I entered the room. 

A woman bolstered up with pillows was lying on the couch, covered 
with a bright coloured afghan, her head turned partially from me so that I 
saw only dark hair and the curve of a cheek. 

“Do sit down,” Shirley Bruce said, and then added, “My friend is a 
little under the weather. She’s had a very embarrassing experience. Juanita, 
dear, I want to present Mr. Lam, the friend I was telling you about.” 

The figure on the couch stirred, then sat up and with a sudden surge of 
strength the afghan was thrown off. There was a quick flash of legs that 
were not in the least unattractive. Then eyes were glaring daggers at me and 
Juanita Grafton spat out words filled with venom. 

“He was there when she poisoned me. Perhaps he had a hand in it. He 
is a friend of hers. Do not trust that man. It is I who tell you 

“Shut up!” Shirley Bruce snapped at her. 

Juanita Grafton became silent at Shirley’s command. Shirley Bruce 
turned to me. 

I said, “I’ve seen Mrs. Grafton before. I was calling on her daughter. 
Mrs. Grafton ate some poisoned candy while I was there.” 


Shirley Bruce kept her large dark eyes fixed on me. “What were you 
doing with Dona?” she asked, the words evenly spaced as though she were 
dictating the question to a stenographer. 

“T was investigating the murder of Robert Cameron.” 

“Why?” 

“Largely to save my own skin. The police knew that I had been with 
Sharples when the body was discovered. They don’t like to have private 
detectives discover bodies.” 

“And why Dona Grafton? Do you suspect her?” 

I shrugged. “I cannot divulge the sources of my information.” 

“You went to her to question her?” 

“You might put it that way.” 

“Did she know why?” 

“She knew I wanted information.” 

“Did she know your name?” 

“She thought I was a newspaper reporter.” 

“But how could you explain calling on her?” 

“Because she had taken Robert Cameron’s crow to keep. That gave me 
a good entering wedge—the crow, you see.” 

“Oh.” 

It was one short word, but there was expression in it. And she was 
smiling now. Her eyes were once more looking at me with caressing 
invitation. 

Juanita Grafton started rattling off Spanish. 

Shirley Bruce turned to her and said in English, “Oh, shut up. You 
make me sick. When it comes to sweets, you’re just a plain hog. You 
guzzled down too much candy and it made you sick. I don’t think it was 
even poisoned.” 

Mrs. Grafton said, “I was sick. I fell down. I was taken to a hospital. 
They put a tube into my stomach. I was very sick.” 

“Well, you’re all right now. Quit playing the invalid. I’m tired of it. 
How about making us some tea?” 

Obediently Mrs. Grafton got to her feet, neatly folded the afghan and 
silently left the room. 

Shirley said in a low voice, “She’s Spanish. They have the devil’s own 
temper. You know, South American. She’s thewife of a mining engineer 
who was killed in the mine that I’m interested in. Indirectly. Part of the trust 


properties, you know.” 

“How long has she been in this country?” 

“Oh, she comes and goes. She’ll live here for a while and then return 
to Colombia. When she’s here, she likes to play the lady. But I understand 
that when she’s back in Colombia, she has to do the work of a servant. 
She’ll work and save enough to come to the States and But let’s not talk 
about her. There are other things.” 

“What?” 

She motioned toward the couch. “I want to talk confidentially to you,” 
she said. 

I followed her over to the couch and sat down. It was warm from 
Juanita Grafton’s body. Shirley Bruce sat close enough to me so I could feel 
the warmth of her right leg through the sharkskin slacks. She reached over, 
took my hand and started playing with the fingers as she talked. “They say 
you are very capable.” 

“That’s a matter of opinion.” 

“You inspire me with confidence.” 

“Tm glad.” 

“Are you?” she asked archly. 

I met her eyes—dark, romantic eyes. Her red, full lips were slightly 
parted and her face was close to mine, her chin slightly tilted. 

“Of course I am.” 

Her low-pitched laugh was throaty and seductive. She lowered her 
eyelids, let the long lashes sweep against the smooth olive cheek, then with 
a tremulous sigh started playing with my fingers again. 

She said, “My Uncle Harry is very dear to me.” 

“So I noticed.” 

She paused for a moment, then turned back toward me and laughed. 
“Because I kissed him?” 

“That had something to do with it.” 

“But I always kiss him. He is like an uncle to me.” 

“Then you have an incestuous disposition.” 

She laughed. “When I kiss, I kiss. I don’t do things halfway.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Not anything. I am not a halfway girl.” 

“No, you don’t give that impression.” 

Her voice instantly was angry. “What do you mean by that?” 


“What did you mean by it?” 

“Simply that I am not—not When I do things, I try to do them well.” 

“That’s what I meant.” 

“You might have meant something else.” 

“It’s sometimes hard to say just what you mean.” 

Her fingers were busy again—soft warm fingers long and sensitive, 
with well padded ends, caressing fingers that made my hand tingle as she 
stroked it gently. 

“T am impulsive,” she said. 

“T gather you have an emotional nature and are quick to form likes and 
dislikes.” 

“That’s it. I make my friendships quickly or not at all. I look at a 
person and immediately I like him or I do not like him. And then there are 
some that I like very much.” 

“When you first look at them?” 

“When I first look at them.” 

“How about me? Did you like me?” 

Her hand squeezed mine until the long nails bit into my skin. 

We sat there a minute, saying nothing. Then she askedabruptly, 
“Donald, how did you know I had given money to Robert Hockley?” 

“I didn’t know.” 

“But you asked.” 

“T wanted to find out.” 

She reached to her blouse pocket, pulled out a folded oblong of paper, 
unfolded it and handed it to me. It was a cheque signed by her, dated a week 
earlier and payable to the order of Robert Hockley. It was for $2,000 and 
had been endorsed and stamped “Paid” by the bank. 

She extended her hand and I gave the cheque back to her. 

“Donald, why don’t you say something?” 

“What is there to say?” 

“Don’t you want to know how I happened to give it to him?” 

“Does the reason make any difference?” 

“He was hard up and he was bitter—oh, very bitter. I became sorry for 
him. At first I turned him down. You see, he wanted me to ask for $1,000 a 
month more for myself, knowing the trustees would do it for me and would 
then pay him a like amount.” 

“You refused?” 


“Yes. I didn’t want to upset Uncle Harry. Then I got to feeling sorry for 
poor Robert, so I wrote this cheque and took it out to him.” 

“As a loan?” 

“As a gift.” 

From the kitchen Juanita Grafton called out, “Where is the Chinese 
teapot?” 

Shirley said impatiently, “I don’t know. Don’t bother me. If you can’t 
find it, find something else.” 

She turned back to me and her voice was once more soft and 
seductive. “I will have to hurry, because Juanita is a curious old gossip. 
Donald, I want you to help me.” 

“Doing what and why?” 

“T am fond of Harry. I am afraid for him.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps it is a presentiment. I feel it in my bones. He is 
in danger.” 

“So what do you want?” 

“I want you to be with him, to protect him. You will, won’t you?” 

“I’m not much good in protecting people.” 

“Oh, but you are. You are smart. You can see danger where—I mean 
you can see right through people. You judge character quickly.” 

“What does that have to do with it?” 

“You know why Harry is in danger?” 

“Why?” 

She said, “Must I mention names?” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is that trust,” she said slowly. “There are those who would profit if 
Harry should—should be out of the way.” 

“You mean Cameron was killed because “ 

“No, no, not that.” 

“What then?” 

“But he is now dead.” 

“That would seem to be quite indisputable.” 

“And now suppose something should happen to Uncle Harry?” 

“You mean you’d come into a bunch of money?” 

“I?” she asked and laughed heartily. 

“But you would, wouldn’t you?” 


The dark eyes looked into mine. “Yes, of course I would. Need I tell 
you any more?” 

“You mean Robert Hockley?” 

“I mean nothing except that I want you to protect Uncle Harry.” 

“Tt’s out of my line.” 

“TIl pay you well. I have money of my own.” 

“And how would I explain to him that you had hired me to— 

“You would not explain. You would simply be with him and he would 
pay you. Then I would pay you too. Uncle Harry thinks you are bright and 
clever. He would like to have you with him. All the time, day and night.” 

“Then suppose I found out something Uncle Harry didn’t want me to 
know. Then what?” 

She laughed and said, “Do you need to tell all you know, Donald?” 

I said, “If I find out something a man doesn’t want me to know, I don’t 
like to be with him day and night all the time. Sometimes it’s unlucky.” 

Her fingers had been stroking the back of my hand. Now they 
suddenly stopped. I saw her thinking that over. Then her voice was cautious 
again, having that same evenly spaced, toneless quality as though she had 
been dictating something. “Please say that again, Donald.” 

At that moment Juanita Grafton came in from the kitchen pushing a tea 
wagon. 

Shirley glanced at her. There was exasperation in her manner for a 
moment. Then she became the perfect hostess, pouring tea for both of us. 

Juanita Grafton, showing no trace of weakness or illness, was tenderly 
solicitous of Shirley’s comfort and seemed willing now to accept me as a 
friend. Shirley sat close to me. From time to time she would raise her long 
lashes and her eyes smiled at me. No one could deny that she was beautiful. 

More than that, a sultry warmth about her seemed to make sex a part of 
her very existence. One could no more think of a platonic friendship with 
Shirley Bruce than one could consider driving a racing car at thirty-five 
miles an hour. She just wasn’t made that way. 

Juanita Grafton waited for an appropriate moment and said to me, 
“You just feel that I am rather an unnatural mother.” 

“Why?” 

“Thinking that my daughter had poisoned me.” I said, “It was none of 
my business.” 

“No, no,” she said earnestly. “You are saying that because you are 


polite. I want you to know my side of the story. I want you to understand 
how I feel.” 

Shirley said, “Oh, forget it, Juanita. Donald isn’t interested in how you 
feel about Dona.” 

“But he has seen me lose my temper, accuse her of trying to poison 
me. That was foolish. I was sick. I was nervous. I was hysterical. I wanted 
to see Dona and talk with her and perhaps bring about a better relationship. 
Then that happened and I thought—well, I didn’t think. We are emotional— 
we people from the South.” 

I merely nodded. 

Shirley said, “It isn’t important, Juanita, really.” 

Juanita Grafton never took her eyes from my face. They were dark, 
beady, piercing eyes pleading for understanding. “With us Spanish-speaking 
people of the South,” she said, “family is much. We do not pursue wealth in 
the way that the more commercial races do. We attach great value to our 
homes, to our friendships, to our families. We get more out of them than 
you here in the North. I know because I have lived in both countries.” 

I said, “It was the first time I’d met your daughter. It was a business 
call.” 

“Then you are not her friend?” 

“T had never seen her before.” 

“She has, perhaps, told you something about me?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I cannot understand her. There is a great gulf between us. She is more 
of the North. She is ambitious. Absolutely nothing stands in the way of that 
ambition. Tell me, Senor Lam, what good is it to achieve great talent as an 
artist if, in the process, one must destroy love? That is all that makes life 
worth living—love of friends, love of family, ties which bind hearts close 
together. 

“In our country we feel that we are wealthy if we are rich in friends. To 
be rich in pesos without being rich in friends is a great misfortune. Do I 
make myself clear?” 

I said, “I’ve never been in your country. I’ve heard about it.” 

“Tt is so. It is the creed of my people. And now my daughter Dona, she 
has turned against me. I am something to be brushed lightly aside. I, her 
mother. Does she confide in me? No. She confides in her paint brushes, in 
her pictures. Look at her pictures and you see her ambition. Ambition for 


what? Ambition for success. And what is success? Poof ! It is nothing. 
What success can be worth the surrender of friendships? What can success 
give that will take the place of love?” 

“You mean she has no friends?” I asked. 

“No friends. She throws them to one side. Only she has her ambition. 
She studies. She works. She says it is her duty to develop her talents. But 
what are talents without the development of the heart and of the affections? 
To be successful without friends is like being on a desert where one owns 
all the land he can see, yet there is no other living person. What good is 
ownership then? Who wishes to own a desert?” 

“The boys at Palm Springs have done very nicely,” I said. 

Her face showed hurt. “You joke.” 

Shirley said, “Of course, he jokes, Juanita. It is the way of us 
Northerners. We joke to hide our feelings. Donald understands. Some more 
tea, Donald? A little cream and the sugar Oh!” 

The cream pitcher slipped from her fingers, caught on the edge of the 
table and crashed to the floor. “Quick, Juanita. A rag. Mop that up.” 

Juanita Grafton jumped to her feet and dashed to the kitchen. 

“And another pitcher of cream,” Shirley called. She turned to me. “I’m 
so sorry, Donald.” 

“You don’t need to be. You did it on purpose.” 

Her eyes smiled, an intimate something-we-have-incommon smile. “I 
can’t keep anything from you, can I, Donald?” 

I didn’t say anything. 

She said, “You know, there’s something else I would like very much to 
have done. I think you could do it.” She lowered her voice and went on 
hastily. “Robert Cameron may have had safe deposit boxes. They might not 
have been under his name. Do you suppose you could have men cover the 
different banks and “ 

Juanita Grafton came in with a dish towel. She sopped up the cream 
and picked up the broken bits of crockery from the pitcher. 

“And more cream for Mr. Lam,” Shirley said. 

Shirley waited until Juanita had retired to the kitchen. She said, “I 
think Robert Cameron had quite a few safe deposit boxes.” 

“Which held trust funds?” 

“I don’t know. I—I’d like to find out. You can see that I’m interested.” 

I said, “You don’t need to hire a detective agency to get that 


information for you. The State of California collects an inheritance tax 
when people die. Safe deposit boxes might be used to cheat the State out of 
some tax money. The State doesn’t like that. Therefore, the State is pretty 
strict. It has made a lot of laws and regulations about what happens when 
people put things into a safe deposit box and then shuffle off these mortal 
coils.” 

“Are you laughing at me—making fun of me?” 

“No, just telling you that you don’t need to worry about Cameron’s 
safe deposit boxes.” 

She leaned toward me. “Will you protect Uncle Harry?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t think so.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I have other things to do.” 

“What?” 

“Business.” 

“But I’m willing to pay you. And he’ll pay you.” 

“I know. But I may not have the time.” 

“You mean you don’t want to?” 

Juanita called out from the kitchen that there was only a little cream 
left. 

“Well, put it in the jug and bring it,” Shirley said impatiently. 

“She works for you?” 

“Heavens, no! She’s a friend. At times she’s a bore.” 

I said, “Oh,” and Shirley hastened to add, “Of course, you know how it 
is. I understand that when she’s in South America she works as a servant 
and I suppose I do somehow take advantage of that. She’s an older woman 
and—I guess she likes to do things for people. She gets lonesome for 
people to talk to who understand her. She and her daughter don’t get along 
well. I think it’s Juanita’s fault, but the daughter isn’t blameless. Dona is so 
wrapped up in her career she hasn’t time even for her own mother—and 
you have to know the Latin-Americans to understand what that means. With 
Juanita, family and friendships of life come first. After that the money. But 
I do get a little bored with her and her troubles. And yet I’m so fond of her 
Pd do anything, absolutely anything, for her.” 

Juanita re-entered the room, bringing the new jug of cream, and sat 
down. We talked for two or three minutes about nothing in particular, and 
then I told Shirley I had to go. She kept me for a while, stalling around with 


this and that. She hoped Juanita would go before I left and leave us there 
alone. For a minute I thought she’d tell Juanita to run along. But she didn’t 
—probably because she felt I’d leave with Juanita. 

Shirley came to the door with me. She looked back to make sure 
Juanita Grafton was still seated, then stepped swiftly into the corridor and 
looked up and down the passage-way. 

I knew what was coming and stood still. 

She came close to me, swayed into my arms as though she had been a 
piece of steel drawn to a magnet. The hot crush of her lips was wet against 
mine. Her left arm circled my neck. Her fingers dug into the hair on the 
back of my head, pulling so hard they hurt. 

“You darling!” she said when I came up for air. Then, without a word, 
she turned and entered her apartment. I heard the door slam. 


Chapter Fourteen 


THERE were cars parked in front of Shirley Bruce’s apartment. It was 
getting along toward the time when people were due back from work and I 
took the congestion for granted, as a part of the normal apartment life of a 
big city. 

I backed the agency car until I hit the bumper of the car behind and 
then pulled out into the street. 

A car moved out just ahead of me. It was driven by a man about thirty- 
five, who seemed to be in no particular hurry. A man seated beside him was 
of the same general type. They didn’t seem to be talking about anything. 
Their gaze was straight ahead. I gave them the horn and went on past. In my 
rear-view mirror I noticed that a second car had pulled out from a parking 
place behind mine. The driver of that car seemed to be in more of a hurry. 
He used his horn, crowded up alongside of my car, tried to pass, apparently 
misjudged the traffic and rode along just behind my rear wheel. 

That car also was driven by a man who had a silent companion seated 
next to him. 

I slowed down and did a little thinking. 

I didn’t think they were police. If they were private, someone was 
spending a lot of money on me. 

I signalled for a left turn. 

It seemed the car over on the left rear was also going left and I noticed 
the slow-moving car behind take an interest and perk up as it jockeyed into 
a position in the outer lane. 

Right at the last minute I elevated my arm, so that my left signal turned 
into a right signal, and cut across sharply to the right. A couple of drivers 
leaned frenziedly on their horn buttons and muttered imprecations as they 
went by, but I slid across the lane of traffic and into a side street. 

One of the cars didn’t make it. The other one had managed to catch a 
break in traffic and was on my trail. 

I pulled into the kerb in front of the fireplug, “Okay, boys, what’s it all 
about?” 

They didn’t even turn their heads. Apparently they didn’t know I 


existed. They’d slowed their car almost to a stop but when I got out, the 
driver went on by, apparently completely preoccupied with the search of a 
house number over on the left side of the street. 

I went back and got in the agency car, took a chance on violating the 
signals by making a turn in the middle of the block and didn’t see any more 
of my shadows. 

When I was satisfied no one was riding my tail, I drove to the office of 
Peter Jarratt. 

Jarratt didn’t want to see me. He was, he informed me, just about to 
close up the office and go home. It was late and he had a dinner 
appointment. He’d told me all he knew about the whole business when he’d 
given me that tip over the telephone. Could I let this interview wait until 
tomorrow? 

I told him I thought not. 

He impatiently glanced at his watch and told me to go ahead. 

I sat down across the desk from him and took time to size him up a lot 
more carefully than I had at Nuttall’s. 

He was tall, loose-jointed, around fifty-two or fifty-three, with a head 
two-thirds bald. Shortage of hair on the top of his head seemed to have been 
compensated for by his eyebrows. They looked bushy, shaggy and coarse. 
Part of his stock in trade was lowering his head slightly, raising his eyes and 
peering out intently from under those bushy eyebrows. 

Apparently it was supposed to impress people and get them on the 
defensive. 

He gave me the works, as I sat down across the desk from him. 

I let him give me the old gimlet eye long enough to convince him it 
wasn’t going to work. Then I said, “What gave you the idea of pulling 
Phyllis Fabens on me?” 

The hypnotic eyes suddenly wavered in an unconscious slip. Then by a 
determined effort he brought them back to mine. “Occasionally I do some 
business in antique jewellery. It’s a sideline with me. I happened to 
remember Miss Fabens and a pendant I got from her.” 

“Do much of that sort of thing?” I asked. 

“You mean the antique jewellery?” 

“Yes.” 

“Quite a bit. Not as much now as I did at one time. There isn’t the 
demand for it.” 


“How do you dispose of that stuff? In quantity, I mean.” He ran one 
hand over his head and said, “If I told you that, you’d know as much as I 
do.” 

“Fair enough,” I said. “We’ll let it go at that. You didn’t tell Sergeant 
Buda about this little sideline of yours?” 

“I wasn’t asked—specifically.” 

“You didn’t volunteer any information.” 

“You weren’t particularly loquacious yourself.” 

“Was Cameron one of your outlets for antique jewellery?” 

“Definitely not.” 

“Let us suppose, then, that Phyllis Fabens is telling the truth. Let us 
suppose that she sold you a garnet pendant. What did you do with it?” 

“T disposed of it through certain trade channels.” 

“Not to Mr. Cameron?” 

“Definitely not.” 

“Then it shows up in Cameron’s possession and all of a sudden has 
emeralds in it.” 

Jarratt’s hand got busy on the top of his head again. “Of course,” he 
said, “it might not have been the same pendant. I didn’t remember definitely 
about the garnets.” 

“I see. You had a hazy recollection of the pendant and thought you’d 
like to have it investigated. Is that it?” His eyes lit up. “That’s it. That’s 
exactly it.” 

“You just couldn’t be sure whether it had emeralds or garnets in it 
when you bought it?” 

He didn’t say anything. 

I said, “A man in your position, carrying on a business as a sideline in 
antique jewellery, is apt to forget having bought a really valuable pendant 
for ten dollars. Is that right?” 

“The pendant didn’t have emeralds in it when I saw it.” 

“And you don’t know it was the same pendant?” 

“Definitely not. I only remember that there was a pendant of similar 
design in the jewellery I bought from this Phyllis Fabens. And I didn’t even 
remember her name until I consulted my daybook. I was trying to do you a 
favour, Mr. Lam—not laying myself open to a lot of abuse.” 

“In this game things don’t always turn out the way you want them to.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 


“Phyllis Fabens looked very much like a red herring to me.” 

“I’m sorry. I thought I was helping you.” 

“She was calm, self-possessed, easy to meet and quick to tell her story. 
In fact, she was so eager to co-operate that I came to the conclusion she 
might have been planted.” 

“T can assure you, Mr. Lam, there was definitely nothing of that sort.” 

“Now then, do you have any theory which could account for the fact 
that a pendant was purchased from Phyllis Fabens, that it was sold by you 
in trade channels that you don’t care to disclose, that the pendant then found 
its way into the possession of Robert Cameron, that Robert Cameron 
removed the garnets and synthetic ruby which had been in the pendant and 
substituted very fine emeralds, that Cameron subsequently brought that 
pendant with the emeralds to you to be appraised, that you took it to 
Nuttall’s for an appraisal, got it back, gave it to Cameron, and Cameron 
promptly proceeded to take the emeralds out of it again— perhaps for the 
purpose of substituting garnets and a synthetic ruby after the appraisal had 
been made.” 

“When you express it that way, it doesn’t make sense at all.” 

“Can you find any way of expressing it so it does make sense?’ I 
asked. 

“No,” he admitted, tugging at the lobe of his left ear. 

“You seem to have figured in the thing pretty prominently,” I said. 
“First you get the pendant, then you sell it, then a man buys it and puts 
emeralds in it, then he brings it to you to take to Nuttall to have appraised. 
For a man who’s carrying on a business of that sort only as a sideline in a 
big city, you seem to be like Rome.” 

“What do you mean—like Rome?” 

“All roads lead to you,” I said. 

He kept tugging at the lobe of his ear. “I guess,” he said, “there’s only 
one explanation.” 

“What’s that?” 

“That the pendant I purchased from Phyllis Fabens wasn’t the same 
pendant that Cameron brought in to me, and yet—well, I could have sworn 
they were the same.” 

“You didn’t notice the resemblance at the time?” 

“No. Because I didn’t attach so much importance to the pendant—that 
is—well, you know.” 


“Pm not sure I do.” 

“Well, of course, that purchase from Phyllis Fabens was very casual. It 
wasn’t until I began to think about the significance of the pendant that I 
remembered having made the purchase from her.” 

I said, “That pendant is representative of an old type of jewellery. Isn’t 
it quite possible there were a large number of identical pendants made?” 

“I suppose so—yes.” 

“And that one pendant could have been set with emeralds and one with 
garnets?” 

“I suppose that must be the explanation, and yet Frankly, Lam, I still 
think that pendant in Cameron’s possession was the one I bought from 
Phyllis Fabens.” 

“Then it becomes vitally important to know where Cameron got it.” 

Jarratt said, “The problem becomes complicated when you put it in 
that light.” 

“How come?” 

“Because I can’t disclose to you the marketing outlet I have for these 
pieces of antique jewellery. In the first place, it would be betraying the 
interests of a client. In the second place, it would probably destroy a 
profitable market for me. But I can say this: It might be Mr. Cameron was 
doing a little detective work when he was killed. Mr. Cameron might have 
been interested in finding out how this pendant came to be set with 
emeralds and where the emeralds came from.” 

“In other words, the person who buys this antique jewellery from you 
is in some sort of a racket?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“Then Cameron, being friendly with the South American government, 
which really controls the emerald business, might have been trying to do 
some detective work as a personal favour for a friend?” 

“I think I can suggest that possibility to your mind without violating 
professional ethics,” Jarratt said. 

“Thanks,” I told him. “It’s something Pll think over. I’m sorry about 
my reaction to your tip on Phyllis Fabens. I’m beginning to think you’re a 
smarter man than I thought you were.” 

“Thank you, I am,” Jarratt said, and wished me good night. 

I went down to the street, started to climb into the car, then looked 
around just to make sure. 


Two cars were parked within 100 feet of me. Each of the cars held two 
persons. They were the same two cars I had played tag with a short time 
earlier. 

I got in my car and drove away. 

Neither of the cars made the slightest effort to follow. I had an uneasy, 
cold feeling around the pit of my stomach. If those boys had followed me to 
Jarratt’s office, they must have done it by mental telepathy. They didn’t 
look to be overly intelligent. I’d given them a beautiful run-around and 
ditched them cold. And there they were, parked outside Peter Jarratt’s 
office, waiting for me to come out. 


Chapter Fifteen 


IT was well after dark when I entered our office building. 

Not until I had signed my name on the register kept by the elevator 
man did I see the peculiar look on his face. 

He said in an undertone, “Someone waiting for you.” 

I turned and looked at the man who had moved out from an alcove 
behind the doorway. He had “plain-clothes” stamped all over him. He 
leaned over my shoulder, looked at the name I had just written and said, 
“Oh, oh!” 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“We want you.” 

“Ts it a pinch?” 

“What makes you think it’s a pinch?” 

I said, “You have ‘law’ stamped all over you.” 

That bothered him. He probably thought he looked like a $50,000-a- 
year corporation executive on a vacation. “Wise guy, huh?” he said 
sarcastically. 

“That’s right,” I told him. “I graduated from St. Vincent’s Kindergarten 
with the class of 1921. I think I was valedictorian or something, which is 
pretty good for a fouryear-old kid.” 

“Oh, nuts!” he said disgustedly. “Come on—the Sergeant wants to see 
you.” 

“Which sergeant?” 

“Buda.” 

“He must know where my office is, or he wouldn’t have sent you.” 

“Don’t you want to come?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“We could make it official.” 

“With a warrant?” 

“Well, maybe with a subpoena.” 

“What about?” 

“The Sergeant will tell you.” 

I said, “Look, I don’t want to be unto-operative but I’ve seen the 


Sergeant. I’ve told him all I know.” 

“Not about this, you haven’t.” 

Back of the heavy, sullen obstinacy of the man’s face, he had a one- 
track mind. 

I said, “You mean Buda is going to get tough if I don’t come?” 

“He sent me to get you, either to come or to refuse to come—that’s all 
I know.” 

“Let’s go,” I said. 

“You can ride with me.” 

“Nope, I have my own car. I follow you.” 

“Why not ride with me?” he asked suspiciously. 

“You might not be coming back when I want to come.” He thought 
that over for a minute and said, “All right, my car’s across the street.” 

“Mine’s in the agency parking place.” 

We walked out through the lobby. Plain-clothes got his car from the 
parking place and moved over to block the exit of the parking station where 
we kept the agency car. As soon as I showed up he gave me the nod and 
started driving, keeping his gaze centred on the rear-view mirror. 

We headed west on Seventh Street, cut over at Figueroa to Wilshire, 
rode out Wilshire Boulevard to Hollywood. 

Plain-clothes hadn’t said how far we were going. He was driving with 
a slow, steady rhythm. It looked as though he might be heading for the 
beach. Every once in a while he’d miss a traffic signal on purpose so I could 
close up the gap and be right behind him. He wanted to reassure himself 
that the headlights behind him were the ones he wanted. He was a 
Suspicious cop. He didn’t believe in taking chances on anything. 

Then abruptly he gave a left signal and we were running south again 
along a street given over to the mansion type of houses built in the latter 
part of the twenties, when a man could spend $20,000 a year on house 
upkeep without using up everything left over from the income tax. 

The neighbourhood radiated an atmosphere of conservative prosperity 
—white stucco houses, red tile roofs, palm trees, lawns, balconies, 
driveways leading back to three-car garages with apartments for chauffeurs 
over the car stalls. 

My man swung in close to the kerb. 

I looked ahead and knew where he was going. A police car was parked 
in front of the place. 


I pulled over to the kerb, stopped the motor and switched out the 
lights. My guide drove up to the front of the house, double parked, said 
something to a man who was on duty in front of the place and settled down 
to wait. 

The man went in, came out, said something to my guide and went back 
to take up his station in front of the place. The plain-clothes man heaved his 
big bulk out of the car, came back to where I was parked and said, “Okay, 
we go in.” 

We walked past the guard and up the boardwalk which led to the front 
porch. The door opened. Sergeant Sam Buda came out and walked down to 
meet us. “Know who’s place this is, Lam?” 

“I do now.” 

“How do you know?” 

“From the address. It’s the one that Harry Sharples gave us.” 

“Ever been here before?” 

“No.” 

“What do you know about Sharples?” 

“Not much.” 

“Anything about his business affairs?” 

“Nothing worthwhile. Remember you asked that question before.” 

“I know,” he said. “Things have changed a lot since then.” 

“What’s happened to him?” I asked. 

He didn’t say anything but just looked at me with a gimlet-eyed 
expression of silent accusation. 

After the silence had lasted several seconds, he said, “How did you 
know something has happened to him?” 

I said, with exasperation, “Do we have to go into all that hooey? A 
plain-clothes man comes and picks me up. We drive to this address. A 
police car is parked in front. There’s a guard outside. You come to the door 
and start questioning me about Sharples. If I didn’t think something has 
happened to him, I’d be the biggest dope in the detective business. And 
that’s saying a lot.” 

“Sharpies wanted you to be his bodyguard, didn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was he afraid of ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What do you think he was afraid of?” 


I said, “I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“When a man wants to hire you as a bodyguard, don’t you usually 
want to find out what it is he’s afraid of >?” 

“Tf I take the job, I do.” 

“You didn’t take this job?” 

“Tt doesn’t look like it, does it?” 

“Why wouldn’t you take it?” 

“You really want to know the answer to that?” 

“Yes.” 

I said, “Perhaps Sharples wasn’t afraid.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

I said, “Perhaps Sharples started me working on a set-up which was a 
cinch to lead to Robert Cameron. He came to our office and waited so 
Bertha Cool and the office girl would both remember he was there. As soon 
as I’d given him the tip on Cameron, Sharples decided we’d go see 
Cameron. We went out together and found Cameron croaked.” 

Buda’s eyes were sparkling now. “You didn’t tell me this before.” 

“As you Said,” I told him, “the situation is changed.” 

“Then you think Sharples killed Cameron, then dashed to your office 
and—” 

I said, “Don’t be silly. You asked me why I didn’t want to work for 
Sharples. |’m trying to tell you.” 

“Well?” 

I said, “Just suppose when I went out to Cameron’s place, I saw 
something that made me become suspicious of Sharples.” 

“What was it?” he snapped at me. 

I said wearily, “There you go again. I’m building up what a lawyer 
would call a hypothetical case. I might not have seen anything but Sharples 
might have thought I did. He may have thought I knew something I wasn’t 
supposed to know. So he hires me to work for him as a bodyguard. He 
complains to the police that he thinks he’s in danger. I’m with him twenty- 
four hours a day. I have to go wherever he wants to go. Suppose he wants to 
go out to some nice deserted piece of woodland, and suppose I don’t come 
back any more.” 

“You mean murder?” 

“Nothing crude like that. People overpower us and tieus up and take us 
away somewhere. Sharples escapes. He leads the police back to this place. 


They find my dead body —a brave detective who gave his life in the line of 
duty.” 

“That sounds like a pipe dream to me,” Buda snorted. 

“Tt sounds like a nightmare to me.” 

“And that’s the reason you didn’t work for him?” 

“Pm not saying it is. I’m giving you a hypothetical case. I’m saying 
suppose that was the reason.” 

“Well, was it?” 

I looked him in the eyes. “I don’t know, Sergeant.” 

“The hell you don’t.” 

“Pm handing it to you straight. I don’t know. Sharples wanted me to 
work for him and I had just the biggest, plainest hunch I ever had in my life 
that I didn’t want to work for the man. I don’t know why it was.” 

“T see. Sort of psychic, eh?” Buda said sarcastically. “Call it that if you 
want to.” 

“Did someone tip you off?” 

“No. I tell you it was just a hunch.” 

Buda looked his disgust. “That’s a swell story. We can’t subpoena a 
hunch to come before the grand jury and be cross-examined. We can’t 
separate your subconscious mind, wrap it up in cellophane and introduce it 
in a case as Exhibit A.” 

“What’s all the shooting about?” I asked. 

He hesitated a moment, then said, “Come in here.” 

We climbed cement steps, crossed a wide porch, opened a front door 
and entered a hall where hardwood waxed floors and rich Oriental rugs 
were illuminated by lights hung in crystal chandeliers. 

Sergeant Buda led me through a door at the left and into a room which 
was a combination library and office. That room was a wreck. 

Chairs were overturned and broken. A table lay on one side. An 
overturned ink bottle had spilled its contents over the hardwood floor. Rugs 
had been rumpled into a confused tangle, apparently kicked about by 
persons engaged in a struggle. A sectional bookcase had been upset and lay 
on the floor on its side. Sliding glass doors of the overturned sections 
canted at various angles. Books spilled out had evidently been kicked 
around by the feet of persons engaged in a life-and-death struggle. Sections 
had come apart and were deposited at varying angles, looking somewhat 
like the boxcars of a freight train in a bad wreck. The safe door was wide 


open and papers from the safe lay strewn on the floor, as though they had 
been hurriedly dumped out from various pigeon-holes. 

“Well?” Sergeant Buda asked, as he saw me taking in the 
surroundings. “What do you think of it?” 

“Am I supposed to collaborate?” I asked. 

He frowned his annoyance. 

“If I am,” I said, “I would point out that it is elemental the safe was 
opened after the struggle took place and after Sharples was overpowered. 
You will observe, my dear Watson, that while the rugs are kicked about and 
the furniture is overturned, the papers and documents, apparently pulled 
from the safe in a hurry, have remained virtually undisturbed.” 

“Continue.” 

“You will also observe that there is a broken elastic and a pile of 
envelopes apparently addressed in a feminine handwriting to “ I stooped 
down and picked up one of the envelopes. “Harry Sharples, Esquire. The 
name of the sender, as it appears in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope, is a certain Miss Shirley Bruce, who seems to reside—” 

He snatched the envelope from me and said, “You’re not to touch 
anything.” 

“The envelopes,” I went on, “seem to be quite empty. Obviously, one 
does not store empty envelopes in a safe. Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
after the envelopes were pulled from the safe, the letters which they had 
contained were removed.” 

Buda said, “What I want out of you is facts, not theories.” 

“What sort of facts?” 

“Who would have abducted Harry Sharples?” 

I raised my brows. “You think he was abducted?” 

“No,” Buda said with heavy sarcasm. “He made up his mind he’d dust 
the room, and the guy’s just heavy-handed, that’s all.” 

“I gather Sharples is missing?” 

“Sharples is missing.” 

“And how did you get in on this?” 

“One of the servants called Sharples for dinner. When he didn’t come, 
she entered the room. This is what she found. She thought she’d better 
notify the police.” 

“And you brought me out here to ask me questions?” 

“That’s right. You know this Shirley Bruce?” 


I made a show of taking a handkerchief from my pocket and spreading 
it out on the table. 

“What the hell’s that got to do with it?” Buda asked. I pointed proudly 
to the crimson smear. “See that?” 

“Yes.” 

“That,” I said, “is Shirley Bruce’s lipstick.” 

Buda looked at me with an expression of surprise struggling against 
the anger on his face. “How come?” 

“She’s impulsive,” I said. “She likes people, or she doesn’t like them. 
She is the sort to love her friends and hate her enemies. When she met me, 
she liked me. She likes me a lot. She goes for people she likes.” 

“Wow!” Buda said. “What a smear!” 

“The lipstick?” 

“No, the hooey.” 

“That,” I said, “is what was handed to me. I could put it in quotes.” 

“By whom?” 

“By Shirley.” 

“I guess,” he said, “I’ll go to see Shirley.” 

“I think you should.” 

“What was the occasion for the demonstration of affection?” 

“T’m not entirely certain. She wanted me to do something for her.” 

“What?” 

“Ask her.” 

“You did it?” 

“No.” 

Again Buda indicated the lipstick. “Not after that?” 

“Not after that.” 

Buda said, “Now look, Lam, let’s be reasonable about this thing. 
Sharples is evidently a man of position. He lives in a good house, 
presumably has money and undoubtedly has friends. He had some sort of a 
business connection with Cameron. Cameron was murdered. Sharples 
appealed to the police for protection and “ 

“To the police?” 

“Yes.” 

“He wanted me to act as a bodyguard.” 

“I know. The police didn’t take the thing seriously enough. They told 
him they couldn’t assign someone to be with him day and night. That was a 


job for a private detective.” 

I said, “Then he went to the police first?” 

“Yes. What’s so funny about that?” 

“Nothing. I thought perhaps he had some reason for wanting me with 
him and that the rest of the stuff was just part of the build-up.” 

“Well,” Buda said thoughtfully, “of course, he could have known that 
the police wouldn’t have assigned him a regular bodyguard.” 

“Did he say what he was afraid of >?” 

“Tt was pretty vague.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it would have been. If he really was afraid of 
something, he wouldn’t have told you what it was.” 

“He seemed to think that the same person or persons who murdered 
Cameron might want to come after him.” 

“Did he say why?” 

“No.” 

“Didn’t give any motive whatever?” 

“None.” 

“Don’t you boys go in for a little more detail than that?” 

“Usually we do. Remember, this was a turn-down. We didn’t give him 
anything.” 

“So now you wish you’d gone into greater details?” 

“Exactly,” Buda said, “and that’s why we sent for you. We had an idea 
that you’d know more about it.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

A policeman popped his head in the door and said, “The other one’s 
here.” 

“Bring her in.” 

A moment later I heard the sound of heavy steps and then a cop 
escorted Bertha Cool to the door and all but pushed her in. 

“Come in, Mrs. Cool,” Buda said. 

Bertha glared at him and shifted her angry gaze to me. “What in hell is 
all this about?” she demanded. 

Buda said, “We wanted some information, Mrs. Cool. And we wanted 
it quick.” 

Bertha threw one of her glittering looks around the wreckage of the 
room. “What came off here?” she asked. 

Sergeant Buda said, “Apparently, Mr. Sharples was attacked by 


someone. He seems to be missing. When he was last seen, he was in this 
room. A servant, who brought him tea about four o’clock this afternoon, 
says he was working on some papers on this table and that the safe door 
was open.” 

“And what’s all this in my young life?” Bertha asked. 

“That’s what I want to find out.” 

Bertha jerked her head toward me. “Ask Mr. Big-Shot over there. He’s 
the one who knows everything. I have only generalities. It’s Donald who 
sees all, hears all, tells nothing. That’s Donald Lam, my partner—a hell of a 
partner.” 

“Well, let’s hear your idea of the generalities,” Buda said. 

Bertha, cagey now and watching her words, said, “Sharples came to 
our office. He wanted us to do something for him. I called in Donald and let 
Donald take over from there.” 

“What was your function in the transaction?” 

“I endorsed the cheque,” Bertha said, “and rushed it down to the bank 
by special messenger.” 

“Who?” 

“Elsie Brand, my stenographer.” 

“My secretary,” I added. 

Bertha glared. 

“And then what?” 

“Then Sharples took quite a fancy to Donald. He said he wanted 
someone to be with him day and night. He offered us the job.” 

“Why did Lam turn down the business?” 

“Don’t ask me,” Bertha said. “Probably the guy had halitosis, athlete’s 
foot, pink toothbrush, tattletale grey, or some other hideous fault which 
blasts the romantic careers of the cuties.” 

“T didn’t ask for a lot of sarcasm,” Buda interrupted. 

“You asked me for something I didn’t have,” Bertha said, “and that’s 
the reason why Donald didn’t take Sharples’ business.” 

“And you don’t know anything about this?” Buda asked, including the 
room with an impulsive sweep of his hand. 

Bertha met his eyes and said in a voice so thoroughly angry that it 
carried conviction, “Not a damn thing.” 

Buda sighed wearily. “I guess that’s all,” he said. 

Sergeant Buda stood in the doorway of the library until we had crossed 


the reception hall. Then he turned back into the room behind him and 
slammed the door. 

Bertha said to me, “This wouldn’t have happened if “ 

“Hold it,” I told her. “It’s a phony.” 

“What are you talking about?” Bertha demanded. 

I piloted her out of the door and waited until we were in the agency car 
before I answered her question. “What I mean is, there wasn’t any fight.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Ever try tipping over an eight-tier sectional bookcase?” I asked her. 

She glared at me. “What the hell are you talking about?” 

“Bookcases.” 

“T’m not deaf.” 

“Then don’t be dumb.” 

“Don’t be so damn snippy. I could bust your jaw sometimes. Tell me, 
lover, what about the bookcase?” I said, “Try tipping one over sometime.” 

“Oh, go to hell!” Bertha snapped. 

“I mean it.” 

“Yes, I know. I’m supposed to go buy an eight-section bookcase and 
tip it over, just so you won’t have to answer questions. Sometimes I could 
kill you with my bare hands.” 

I said, “When you topple over a bookcase that high, the top section is 
moving pretty fast by the time it hits the floor. The glass doors would all be 
smashed. Funny thing about these bookcases. There wasn’t a bit of broken 
glass in the panels.” 

Bertha thought that over a minute, then said under her breath, “Fry me 
for an oyster!” 

I said, “Moreover, the bottle of ink had been tipped over. That would 
have been done during the struggle, if there had been any struggle. But 
there weren’t any footprints in the ink. If people had been around the room 
smashing chairs and all that sort of stuff, they would have gone back and 
forth around and around stepping in the puddle of ink, slipping and falling 
and leaving ink smears all over the place.” 

“Suppose the struggle quit when the ink was tipped over—about that 
time,” Bertha said. 

“Why would it tip over then?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Neither do I.” 


“I don’t get it,” Bertha said. 

“Its a phony, Bertha. Notice the care that was taken to make no noise. 
The chairs were smashed by having the rungs broken out and then the chair 
legs pulled out one at a time. The books were taken out of the bookcases 
and placed in such a position on the floor that it would seem as though they 
had fallen out. The sections were lifted off one at a time and strewn about 
the place. But if you’ ll notice thewaxed floor, you’ lI find there isn’t even a 
dent on it where the bookcases are supposed to have struck.” 

Bertha said exasperatedly, “Damn you. I hate you. But you have got 
brains. Perhaps you’re playing it right after all, Donald. Bertha will have 
that door cut through into the other office tomorrow and get some more 
furniture and fix you up a nice private office. You can have Elsie for your 
private secretary and 

“I won’t be here tomorrow,” I said. 

“Why not? Where are you going, Donald?” Bertha asked, her voice 
cooing and affectionate. 

“I’m going to take my two-weeks’ vacation.” 

“You’re what?” 

“My vacation. I’m going to South America. I’ve always wanted to see 
the country.” 

Bertha jerked herself up in the seat of the agency car until her back 
was stiff as a ramrod. 

“Why, damn you!” she said. “You dirty, pint-sized, double-crossing, 
two-faced four-flusher. Who the hell do you think you are to go gallivanting 
around on a vacation? If I didn’t need your brains, I—I’d commit murder 
myself. Damned if I wouldn’t!” 

“You want to go to your apartment or the office?” I asked. 

“The office,” Bertha screamed at me. “Dammit, somebody in the 
organisation has to work.” 


1? 


Chapter Sixteen 


THE big plane droned along at 11,000 feet. Over in the east a faint 
suggestion of colour showed. Passengers relaxed in the reclining seats, all 
of them asleep save for one man up near the front who had the light on, 
reading a newspaper printed in Spanish. 

The air had been smooth. Now we began to hit short, sharp bumps in 
the atmosphere, making the plane buck a little. 

The east blazoned into colour. Below was a tumbled grey mass of 
jungle. From the pantry kitchenette in the rear came the sharp aroma of 
freshly brewed coffee. 

The passengers began to stir. 

The stewardess brought coffee and hot bread. The man on my right 
smiled sociably and said, “Tastes good, doesn’t it?” 

He was a tall, big-boned, bronzed individual without any surplus fat. I 
judged him to be somewhere in the early fifties with eyes that held a kindly, 
penetrating twinkle. He seemed to know his way around. Earlier in the 
evening I’d heard him talking Spanish like a native. 

“Certainly hits the spot,” I agreed. 

“Good psychology they use on these planes,” he went on. “A man 
feels lowest just before dawn. Then the sun comes up, he begins to perk up 
and there’s the stewardess with coffee. All night on a plane isn’t like 
travelling all night on a bus. There’s something exhilarating about the 
altitude, the speed. Look down there at the jungle. It’s beginning to give 
way to mountains. Everything looks grey down there at present, but it won’t 
be long until the sun will make it fresh as a dewdrop on a rose petal.” 

“You sound poetic,” I told him. 

His eyes were serious now. “I think living down in Colombia makes 
for an appreciation of the beautiful things in life.” 

“You’re from Colombia?” 

“Medellin, yes.” 

“Been there long?” 

He grinned. “Thirty-five years.” 

“What sort of a place is it?” 


“Its beautiful. Everything about it is beautiful. The Andes are always 
green and fresh. The mountains there aren’t rough and jagged; they’re— 
dammit, they’re like jewels. Then you have the fertile valleys, the 
marvellous climate. Talk about climate—you just don’t realise what it’s like 
there.” 

“What is it like?” I asked. 

“Tt’s perfect. You’re around a mile high, up above the heavy heat of the 
jungle and near enough to the equator so you don’t have seasonal changes 
in temperature. 

“Orchids grow by the thousands. People don’t need artificial heat. 
There’s an abundance of sweet, clear mountain water. Hell, I sound like a 
Chamber of Commerce. I miss the place. I’ve been away two months— 
special duty in the States.” 

“You must have known quite a few people from time to time in 
Medellin,” I said. 

“T know just about all of them—all the worthwhile ones.” 

“Quite a turnover of Americans there?” 1 asked. 

“North Americans,” he corrected me. “They’re all Americans. Yes, 
there’s quite a turnover. I get so damn mad at the type of person they send 
down. Those people all want to club together. Business managers from the 
United States should be there primarily to promote international business 
and good will. Do they get around and mingle with the natives? Do they 
learn the language? Do they go to some pains to master the social customs 
of the country? Like heck they do! They wrap themselves up in their own 
little two-by-four cliques and claques, and leave at the end of two or four 
years without knowing a worthwhile thing about the people or the country. 
Makes me sick.” 

“I met a Mr. Cameron at a party one night,” I said. “He had some 
mining interests there, I believe.” 

“Bob Cameron?” 

“I think his name was Robert.” 

“Gosh, I haven’t seen Bob lately. I usually see him every so often. He 
comes down to look over his interests. He’s trustee for a couple of heirs— 
the Cora Hendricks estate.” 

“That’s right. I believe he did say he had some interest there. He’s 
quite enthusiastic about the country.” 

“Nice chap,” my friend said. 


“There’s another trustee,” I said, frowning. “Can’t think of his name 
now. Sharper, or something of that sort.” 

“Sharples,” the other man said. “He doesn’t get down there quite so 
often—twice or three times a year.” 

“What are their properties? Mines?” 

“Mostly mines. I don’t know too much about ‘em. What’s your 
name?” 

“Lam,” I said. 

“Mine’s Prenter. George Prenter. How far are you going?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” I said. “I’m looking around for some business 
opportunities. Just sort of looking the country over. Thought I’d stop off 
here and there.” 

“What’s your line?” 

I said, “I’m a sharpshooter. I have a little money and Pl take a flier at 
anything that looks interesting.” 

“Where’s your first stop?” 

“I hadn’t decided, but what you say about Medellin makes me think I 
might like to take a look at it.” 

“Do. You won’t be disappointed. You’!] find some wonderful people 
there. Of course, you can’t expect to get in with the real old aristocratic 
families first rattle out of the box. They’re a little clannish. You can’t blame 
them. They have to be. But they’ll be looking you over, even when you 
least expect it. And if you measure up, first thing you know you’!l be 
getting an invitation or two and then if you have ability to hit it off with 
these people, it won’t be any time at all until you have a host of friends.” 

“What does it take to hit it off ?” I asked. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know. You just can’t have quite the commercial outlook 
that so many of us get. Be a little more leisurely. These people enjoy their 
friendships. Business is a necessary evil. But the business of the daytime is 
only an incident to the long evenings when they have their social life.” 

“Parties?” I asked. 

“Not the way we think of them. They sit around and have Scotch and 
soda and talk. Nobody ever gets really drunk. That’s something that just 
isn’t done—getting drunk in public. You can get to feeling just so good. But 
when it reaches a certain point, you just don’t go any farther. It’s hard to 
describe. Hell, I can’t tell you about it. It’s subtle. It’s an intangible 
something you have to see for yourself. 


“Those people get more out of life than we do. They get more out of 
their friendships. They live a marvellously happy existence. They have 
more culture, more consideration, more courtesy. Somehow, they seem to 
have a clearer perspective. Don’t know why I should talk this way to you, 
but you’re interested and I’d like to see you get off on the right foot. Pd like 
to see you locate there in Medellin. But whether you can make any money 
or not depends a lot on the way you go about it. There’s room for a man 
with capital in that country, but the country doesn’t want to be exploited.” 

“T think this chap Cameron made a pretty good thing out of it, didn’t 
he?” 

“T don’t know. Cameron is well fixed, I guess. Interesting chap but 
pretty close-mouthed.” 

“I met a Mrs. Grafton,” I said. “She was from down there somewhere. 
Know her?” 

He shook his head. 

“A Juanita Grafton. She was the widow of a mining man.” 

“Oh, I place her now,” he said. “I don’t know her personally. I’ve 
heard someone talk about her. She had some money at one time, or thought 
she was entitled to some money or something, and lost it. While she’s in 
Colombia she lives like a lady. When her money runs out, she goes to the 
States and, they tell me, gets a job at the most menial type of housework 
until she can get a stake together. Never spends a nickel, they say. Works 
like a dog. Then she softens up her hands, buys a few clothes and comes 
back to Medellin where she doesn’t even lift her finger.” 

“Someone told you about her?” I asked. 

“That’s right.” 

“You haven’t got it mixed, have you? It isn’t in Medellin where she 
works?” 

“Shucks, no. When she’s there, she’s a regular lady. Knowing the 
ropes, she can take the money she brought from the United States and get 
by pretty well. Up until recently. Right now there’s a species of inflation 
down there and the rate of exchange isn’t so favourable. I mean in terms of 
spending power of the money.” 

I did a bit of thinking. The sun came up and caught theplane, spearing 
it with a warming shaft, holding it in golden brilliance, while down below, 
the ground was still grey with pre-dawn shadows. Then the rays of light 
gilded the tops of some mountains ahead and slowly crept down the 


shoulders of the high places, until finally it penetrated through to the jungle. 

“We’re going up over some mountains in a few minutes,” Prenter said. 
“You’ll see a big, beautiful lake. Some magnificent houses around it. Some 
marvellous scenery around there. We’re getting into the coffee belt. They 
grow marvellous coffee around here. You ought to try the Colombian 
coffee. You never tasted anything like it in your life. Nothing bitter about it, 
no matter how strong and black you make it. Just an aromatic drink with 
lots of flavour.” 

I said musingly, “Colombia. Isn’t that where all the emeralds come 
from?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Can you pick them up pretty cheap there?” 

He shook his head. 

“Perhaps pick up rough emeralds and then have them cut somewhere 
else? I understand the duty on uncut stones isn’t as high.” 

He merely smiled tolerantly and shook his head. “They have quite a 
few emerald mines, don’t they?” He looked me over. 

I kept waiting for an answer. 

“I’m not certain that I know,” he said. “There’s quite a bit of gold 
mining there. Now if you want to invest in some gold property, it might be 
possible to pick out something that was really good. They have some very 
fine properties that can be worked by hydraulic mining. An abundance of 
water, you know, and an opportunity to build up quite a pressure.” 

“Are there any emerald investments?” 

“No.” 

“What amusements are there?” I asked. “That is, what comprises your 
social life?” 

“Its hard to tell you so you’ ll understand. People enjoy each other. In 
the States, when friends get together, they have to pull out the cards and 
start playing bridge or rush out to a movie or something like that. Pretty 
much all through South America people are accustomed to getting 
enjoyment out of each other’s companionship. You’ll have to see it to 
understand it.” 

I said, “You make the country sound very attractive. Did you know a 
Robert Hockley?” 

“Hockley?” he asked, frowning. “What did he do?” 

“I don’t know. I think he owns some properties down in Colombia, or 


has an income of some sort.” 

“What kind of properties?” 

“I don’t know. I heard him mention them rather vaguely.” Prenter 
shook his head. 

We were silent for a while and then the scenery claimed my attention. 
We passed a beautiful lake, the surface calm and unruffled by even the 
faintest breeze. Then we passed through a few miles of bumpy air and 
suddenly were banking into a turn and coming down at Guatemala. 

Prenter seemed rather reserved after we left Guatemala. He replied 
almost in monosyllables to my casual questions about the country. 
Apparently he was doing much thinking. And on two or three occasions, 
when his head was tilted back and his eyes were closed as though sleeping, 
I sensed a certain tension about him which made me feel that his mind 
wasn’t relaxing at all. 

We went over towering mountains, droned past a live volcano. The 
plane was flying high. We could look downto the Atlantic on one side and 
over to the Pacific on the other. 

“I suppose we’re approaching Panama,” I ventured. “It won’t be long 
now.” 

There was a moment or two of silence, then Prenter abruptly turned. 
“Look here,” he said. “You won’t think it out of place if I give you a little 
advice?” 

“Td be glad to have it.” 

“Shut up about emeralds.” 

I let my face show startled surprise. “Why, what’s wrong with 
emeralds?” 

“You talk to a lot of people the way you talked to me,” Prenter said 
grimly, “and you’d damn soon find out what’s wrong with them.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He said, “The emerald business is a government monopoly. Do you get 
what that means?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“The emerald business throughout the world is something rather big.” 

“Yes, I can imagine that.” 

“The Colombian government controls it absolutely.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that the Colombian government regulates the number of 


emeralds placed on the market. They regulate the prices of emeralds. 
Obviously, if too many emeralds were released at one time, that would have 
a disastrous effect on prices. If the big gem dealers knew exactly what the 
situation was in regard to emeralds, that might have a bad effect.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

“Well, think it over sometime when you have nothing else to do. 
Suppose you were a government. Suppose you had the exclusive 
information which would fluctuate the price of the commodity you 
controlled on a world market. Now do you begin to get it?” 

“T guess perhaps I can get a glimmering of what you mean.” 

“Well,” he went on, “think that over until the glimmering becomes a 
flicker of light, and then that flicker of light becomes a blinding flash of 
understanding. And so yov’ll have ample opportunity to do it, I won’t 
bother you with any more conversation for a while. We’re coming down at 
Panama. You’ll be questioned there and yov’ll be detained overnight. If 
anyone has the idea you’re particularly interested in emeralds, in a business 
way, you’ ll never get to Colombia.” 

“You mean they’d refuse to honour my United States passport?” 

“Oh, nothing crude like that,” he said. “You’re in a country where 
diplomacy is a fine art. No one would think of being crude about it. You’d 
simply find that in your own particular case there were certain technicalities 
which through an oversight just hadn’t been complied with. And the next 
thing you knew, you’d be all tied up in red tape. I’m just telling you. Think 
it over.” 

“T will,” I promised. 

“See that you do. You’re inclined to overdo that eager tourist business 
—if you don’t object to my criticising your technique. I don’t know N hat it 
is you want, but it’s something very definite. Good day.” 

With that he ostentatiously closed his eyes, tilted his head back against 
the pillowed cushion and withdrew from the conversation as effectively as 
though he’d stepped out of the plane. 


Chapter Seventeen 


IT was a good thing he’d given me the tip about Panama. It helped me 
to keep my temper and my eyes open. It just hadn’t occurred to me how 
careful they are about what goes on in Panama. The Good Neighbour Policy 
is quite a thing and it functions so smoothly it’s like a piece of machinery 
running in an oil bath. 

I answered the questions all right and when I showed up at the airport 
the next morning, I was relieved to find that no one tapped me on the 
shoulder to explain there were certain irregularities about my ticket. I found 
myself on the plane for Medellin and this time George Prenter had been 
careful to select an outside seat up near the front of the plane, next to a 
grey-haired, motherly woman. 

I took the hint and kept my conversation to myself. Prenter didn’t even 
speak to me all the way in. 

We flew over a steamy tropical jungle. Wide sluggish rivers flowed so 
smoothly that they gave no visible clue as to the direction of the current. 
From the height at which we were flying, they looked like huge snakes that 
had gone to sleep. 

Here and there along the banks one could see little groups of thatched 
huts huddled together as though for protection. Such a small area of 
cultivated fields made it look as though the men who lived there were afraid 
to venture more than a stone’s throw from the village. 

Mountains began to show ahead. The jungle drifted monotonously past 
and abruptly the Andes hurried forward to greet us. The plane tossed in 
cross currents and then topped a ridge. A fertile valley with roads and 
haciendas, oblongs of cultivated fields and winding trails climbing up to the 
very tops of the mountains offened variegated scenery. 

From the height at which we were flying it was possible to see the 
whole economic development of the country—from little crude farms up on 
the tops of the mountains, connected only by mule trails with dirt roads, on 
down to the paved highways with more pretentious farms, huge haciendas 
and at last the quaint picturesque little towns laid out like whitewashed 
villages. 


For a long time I watched the country below, noticing the spacious 
patios, private swimming pools, evidences of a quiet, well ordered 
prosperity on the part of the wealthy landowners. 

Almost before I knew it, the plane was gliding down a mountain pass. 
Green-covered, fertile mountains rose so close to the wing tip that I could 
look across on a level with a little thatched hut and see grazing cattle raising 
curious heads to regard us with lazy interest. Then Medellin loomed ahead 
and the pass opened into a broad, sunswept valley. A few minutes later we 
were skimming along a concrete landing strip. 

Prenter left the plane without even uttering a word to me. 

I bought a Spanish dictionary at the airport, took a cab to the main part 
of the city, secured a room in a hotel, cashed a couple of traveller’s cheques 
and went up to the office of the United States consul to report. 

There was a letter there. It was from Captain Sellers. It read: 

Dear Donald, Bertha is running blood pressure. I don’t know what 
you’ve got me into, but I am beginning to think you may be on the right 
track. 

Robert Hockley got a passport, bought an airplane ticket through to 
Medellin, then promptly proceeded to disappear. He travelled as far as 
Panama on his airplane ticket. He got off the plane at Panama. When the 
plane was ready to take off again, there was no Hockley. The captain held 
up the plane for nearly an hour. There was quite a bit of commotion about 
it, but no Hockley. 

In the meantime, at this end there have been some developments. 

The poison used in the candy apparently came from Hockley’s shop. 
The typewritten shipping label on the candy was written on Hockley’s 
typewriter. The laboratory boys went over Cameron’s place with vacuum 
cleaners and microscopes. They found a few crystals of copper sulphate. 
They found copper sulphate in quantities at Hockley’s place. All in all, it 
looks as though there’s a case against Hockley. 

You’ve seen this man and talked with him. You can identify him. I am 
getting in touch with the local police in Medellin. I wish you’d drop in, get 
acquainted and put yourself at their disposal. 

I don’t mind telling you that having you already on the job down there 
and being able to report to the chief that you went on down ahead at my 
suggestion has boosted my stock quite a bit. You’re a good egg. 

Wire me if you find out anything. 


I read the letter, went on down to the police and after quite a bit of 
running around, located the man I wanted, who was, as it happened, the 
man who wanted me. 

Senor Rodolfo Maranilla was small in stature, wiry of frame, quick of 
motion. Crow’s-feet were stamped around his eyes. His lips turned slightly 
up at the comers, giving his mouth the appearance of smiling. But his eyes 
were the eyes of a poker player watching an opponent shove a stack of 
chips into the centre of a table. 

He listened to the story I told him and then said urbanely and in 
excellent English, “So you are interested in investments, Senor Lam?” 

I nodded. 

“In mining properties?” 

“I think those represent the best investments.” 

“And you wished to look around at various properties while you are 
here?” 

“Precisely.” 

“I think it could be arranged. Were there any properties in particular 
which you had in view?” 

“No, I’m a stranger here.” 

“But this Robert Hockley—you have known him?” 

“I’ve met him, yes.” 

“And this Hockley has an interest in mines in this vicinity?” 

“T believe so, yes. I understand he is one of the beneficiaries under the 
trust of a Cora Hendricks who left some mining properties. There’s a man 
by the name of Sharples and a Robert Cameron, the man who was 
murdered, who were trustees.” 

“Ah, yes. The Senor Cameron has been a visitor quite frequently. It is 
so fortunate that a man who can identify this Robert Hockley is here. By 
this I mean you yourself, Senor Lam. If there is anything we can in turn do 
to help you we are your servants. I am familiar with the Sharples and 
Cameron properties. Would you like to look at them?” 

Senor Maranilla was studying me, his face a mask of gentle kindliness, 
all except those eyes which were making my mind do a strip tease for him. 

“I don’t see what good it would do to look at those properties,” I said, 
“unless they’re for sale. Do you know if they are for sale?” 

“Probably anything is for sale if there is money enough.” I nodded 
gravely. 


“Would you say that you did not want to see those properties?” 

I said, “No. It might be advantageous to look at them. It would at least 
give me some idea of values.” 

“My car will be ready at nine o’clock tomorrow morning. I will 
accompany you and we will have a chauffeur. Down on the river it will be 
hot, so wear light clothing. We will be gone two days.” 

I wanted to ask him a few more questions but he was on his feet 
suavely bowing me out. And this time I wasn’t so dumb but what I realised 
there were two shadows on my tail as I went back to the hotel. 

I didn’t sleep much that night. The climate, which had seemed so 
balmy and thoroughly delightful when I had first disembarked from the 
plane, now seemed heavy, sinister. 

Cathedral bells wakened me hours before daylight. At intervals the 
booming of various church bells, the shuffling of feet along the pavements 
as the residents of Medellin walked to work made me conscious of living in 
a strange country. Apparently these people walked for miles in order to save 
the few pennies required for car fare. They walked cheerfully, steadily, with 
a swinging stride which meant that walking was all a part of the day’s work. 

I got up and sat by the window to watch the dawn. 

The morning air was as crisp as a lettuce leaf. I saw the mountains in 
the east silhouetted against flaming colour, saw the buildings of the city 
assume outline and substance, watched the steady stream of workers 
walking with rhythmic, unvarying pace, hearing now and then snatches of 
conversation in the liquid Spanish tongue, occasionally hearing a burst of 
laughter. There was no grumbling, no grouching. These people were 
straight, erect and dignified. They accepted the tasks of life cheerfully. 

At seven-thirty I had breakfast—the thick, piquant juice of some 
tropical fruit; bananas, which had a distinct pineapple flavour, rather tart 
and very delicate; papaya, the black seeds, giving it a distinctly peppery 
flavour, the whole garnished with juice of a fresh lime. Then there were 
soft-boiled eggs, Melba toast and Colombian coffee which had none of that 
slightly acrid bitterness which so frequently distorts the taste of a strong 
brew. It was black in the cup, amber in the spoon and nectar to the palate. 

When I had finished breakfast, I didn’t care whether or not the whole 
Colombian Army was shadowing me. 

Senor Maranilla’s motor-car was announced promptly on the stroke of 
nine o’clock. 


It was a big shiny car with a dark-skinned chauffeur—a heavy-featured 
man who apparently wasn’t even interested enough to turn his head to see 
what I looked like, as he held open the door of the car. I was wondering 
how a peon like that could ever learn to drive a car when Senor Maranilla 
extended his hand. 

“Buenos Bias, Senor,” I said. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lam,” he retorted in his melodious voice. 

I settled myself comfortably back on the cushions of the car. A quick- 
moving little chap at the hotel who handled the baggage and did the chores 
brought out my bag and was duly impressed by the car and the company. 
The chauffeur placed the bag in the trunk of the car, took his place behind 
the steering-wheel and we were off. 

The road was smooth. The car seemed eager to get going and I settled 
back to enjoy the scenery. 

Rodolfo Maranilla sensed my mood. He kept over in his own corner, 
saying nothing, smoking a cigarette, smiling from time to time, his eyes 
twinkling at the blue smoke as though he liked the taste of the cigarette very 
much indeed. He paid absolutely no attention to the scenery. Evidently 
some quiet little joke of his own was as syrup in his thoughts. 

We followed along a canyon with a stream sweeping down between 
ribbons of green fields which gradually became more narrow, until they 
pinched out entirely and left only the walls of the mountains. The 
mountains were still soft and green, dotted here and there with grazing 
cattle. High above us the crests knifed against ever-changing cloud 
formations, which boiled and writhed in the vortex of winds from the high 
places. 

Senor Maranilla finished chain-smoking his sixth cigarette. His eyes 
looked questioningly across at me. 

“Tt’s all very beautiful,” I said. 

He merely nodded. 

1 looked over at the bullet head of the chauffeur, sitting straight backed 
in rigid immobility. “He’s going pretty fast. Does he know the way?” 

“But perfectly.” 

“T mean is he a skilful enough driver to handle a car like this on these 
roads at this speed?” 

“But of course.” 

I said, “He doesn’t look overly intelligent.” 


“He is a good chauffeur.” 

“A native of this country?” 

“T believe so, yes. It is difficult, Senor Lam, to judge the 
characters of people of a foreign race. Or do you find it so?” 

I said, “I don’t know. This man looks rather stolid to me. 

I am wondering if his reaction time might be a little slow in case we 
met another car coming around a turn.” 

Maranilla shook his head. “That I can vouch for. The man is quick as a 
cat. Have no fear of the road, Senor Lam.” 

That settled that. We talked about the scenery for a while. Then a 
wildly driven car careening around a curve ahead made me grab for 
support. 

Our driver was everything Maranilla had said. He seemed to be 
stolidly indifferent, but his big wrists twisted the wheel, seemingly within 
the same hundredth of a second that the other car came around the turn. We 
were past in a breathless rush that seemed to me to leave our wheels on the 
right hanging over a precipice, the left side of the car all but grazing the 
fenders of the other machine. 

My heart, which had stopped beating, gave a wild throb and then raced 
until I had to cough. 

Senor Maranilla, smoking a cigarette, kept his eyes on the trailing 
smoke, smiling dreamily at it, never even bothering to glance at the crazily 
driven car that went screaming past. 

“Well, I guess you’re right,” I said, when I could talk. Maranilla raised 
courteous eyebrows. 

I nodded to the chauffeur. 

“But of course,” Maranilla said, and let it go at that—a mere incident 
of travel, unworthy of notice. 

The road dropped abruptly. Grazing country gave way to timbered 
jungles. The heat became oppressive, not that the thermometer seemed 
inordinately high but the heat permeated everywhere, closing us in as 
though it were a tangible substance. I took off my coat. My shirt was wet 
with perspiration and that perspiration evaporated but slowly, leaving my 
skin suffering from the warmth. 

Near the middle of the afternoon we emerged on a sluggish, wide 
stream. Apparently at this time of year the water was relatively low, as wide 
gravel bars extended out into the current. We drove through a sleep-drugged 


little town and then took a narrow dirt road up to a wooden gate, over which 
a board carried the words, “Double Clover Mine”. Above the board was a 
big wooden horseshoe and enclosed in the horseshoe two four-leaf clovers 
cut from tin had been painted green. The buildings had been kept in repair, 
but certain signs indicated they were mostly of an ancient vintage. 

A tall, thin man in sweat-soaked whites came to greet us. He was 
Felipe Murindo, the mine manager. Apparently he did not speak English. 

This was a complication I hadn’t foreseen. 

Senor Maranilla spoke in Spanish and Murindo listened with grave 
attention. He turned to me with a bow and a handshake. 

Maranilla interpreted with a smooth, easy eloquence which made me 
feel I was getting only the general high spots by way of translation. 

“T’ve explained to Murindo that you are a friend of the trustees, that 
you come to Colombia to look over the mine.” 

“That,” I said, “is hardly correct.” 

“Oh, it is near enough,” he said, smiling. “After all, one does not go 
into details with these people. One tells them what one wishes them to do 
and gives only short explanations. More than that is lost.” 

But it didn’t sound to me as though Maranilla’s explanations were 
particularly short. Thereafter, he and Murindo engaged in voluble 
conversation, laying down a barrage of words at each other, interpolating 
their comments occasionally with shrugs of the shoulders and that peculiar 
long drawn out “no-o-0-o0-o” with a rising inflection so typical of South 
Americans when they are engaged in something that is a first cousin to an 
argument. 

We made a round of the mining properties, looking at the big flume 
which carried water down to the intake, inspecting the giant nozzle by 
which that water was thrown in a smashing stream against the dirt, washing 
it down over the riffles which caught the gold. 

Felipe Murinda made explanations and comments. Maranilla 
interpreted them to me. I didn’t learn anything I hadn’t known in high 
school. Water was directed against the bank. This dissolved the dirt into a 
muddy stream and sent it over the boxes where the gold was saved. 

I didn’t see anything to get excited about. 

It was hot and sticky. I felt as though a million insects were crawling 
over my tortured skin. The wooden-faced chauffeur, evidently doubling as 
bodyguard, slogged doggedly along behind, a big six-gun dangling from 


one hip. I began to get an uneasy feeling about that chauffeur. 

We got back to the mining office just as a dilapidated car came rattling 
and wheezing along the dirt road. A peculiar something about that car gave 
me a foreboding of trouble. 

The car rattled to a stop. A nondescript native got out and leisurely 
walked around to its rear. I saw motion from within, someone struggling to 
get out. Then I had a glimpse of Bertha Cool’s flushed, perspiring face. 

The driver was talking in Spanish. 

I heard Bertha yell, “Get your damn garlic breath out of my face and 
open this door!” 

The man made no attempt to open the door but kept tossing Spanish at 
Bertha. 

Bertha pulled out one of the Spanish-English books youcan buy at 
almost any news-stand south of the border and fingered through the pages 
while the man, becoming more vehement, gesticulated with arms and 
shoulders, waved his palms and sputtered Spanish all over the place. 

Finally Bertha found what she was looking for. She read from the 
book, “Ahb-rah lah poo-air-tah esstovee ah-praysoo-rah-doh.” 

The man kept on talking. 

Senor Maranilla looked at Bertha and then at me. “A friend of yours?” 
he asked. 

“Why, yes,” I said, and hurried out to the car. 

Bertha looked up at me and said, “For God’s sake, get this damn door 
open. I’m smothering in here and this so-and-so of a such-and-such has 
locked me in.” 

Bertha had rolled the window all the way down. Her face pushed out at 
me and I thought for a minute she would try to climb through the door. 

I said, “Well, well, well. If it isn’t my friend, Mrs. Cool. Well, this 
certainly is a surprise seeing you here.” 

“You’re damn right,” Bertha said grimly. 

I went on hurriedly. “I came down to look over some property. I have 
an eye open for some mining investments, and my friend, Senor Maranilla, 
of the state police, has kindly consented to show me the properties of the 
Double Clover Mine owned, I believe, by a Mr. Sharples and a Mr. 
Cameron.” 

Bertha said angrily, “To hell with that stuff. Get this door open.” 

Maranilla bowed from the waist. “I beg the senora’s pardon,” he said. 


“Perhaps I might be of some assistance? Would you wish an interpreter?” 

“Interpreter, hell!” Bertha stormed. “The sonuvabitch doesn’t know his 
own language. I’ve been reading to him out of this book just as plain as day. 
It says to get the door open—I’m in a hurry.” 

Senor Maranilla was unsmiling. “The gentleman says he was to be 
paid an amount which leaves you in his debt by five pesos.” 

“He’s a liar,” Bertha said. “I hired him to make this trip and he knew 
where he was going. I paid him, and that’s that.” 

“But he insists the understanding was he would take you only to the 
little town some twelve kilometres up the road.” 

“Well,” Bertha said, “they told me that the mine was there at the 
town.” 

“But it is a difference of twelve kilometres,” Senor Maranilla said, 
smiling. 

The driver of the disreputable car was nodding his head vehemently. 

Bertha said, “That’s too much for twelve kilometres.” 

“He wants you to be satisfied,” Senor Maranilla said gravely. “He says 
if you do not wish to pay him for taking you here, he will then take you 
back the twelve kilometres to the little town, as the bargain called for. He 
Says you are a gracious lady and are to be satisfied.” 

“The hell he will,” Bertha said. “And I’m no gracious lady. I’ Il take his 
damn automobile to pieces. I’m getting out right here.” 

The driver broke into more Spanish expostulations. Senor Maranilla 
seemed to be gravely impartial, viewing the situation without humour. 

If I’d thought there had been any chance of the driver taking Bertha 
back to the town and his ramshackle car staying in one piece until he could 
get her there, I’d have asked for nothing better. But I knew Bertha’s 
capacity for violenceand doubted if the car could withstand her wrath. I 
said, “It’s all right. She’s a friend of mine.” I took out my purse and gave 
the driver his five pesos. 

He was profuse in his thanks. He fitted a key to the door and held it 
open for Bertha. 

Senor Maranilla said, “I have known this driver many years. He has 
fitted the rear door with locks so that passengers cannot alight until the fare 
has been adjusted to his satisfaction. I trust your friend has not been 
inconvenienced.” 

I didn’t say anything to that. Bertha’s face told its own story. 


Felipe Murindo said something to Maranilla and Maranilla interpreted 
to Bertha. The facilities of the Double Clover Mine, such as they were, 
were at the disposal of his distinguished visitor. 

Bertha’s driver pulled baggage out of the car. Evidently Bertha had 
flounced off a plane, loaded her baggage into this decrepit vehicle and 
started blindly out into the jungle. 

From my standpoint the situation was complicated to the point of 
being scrambled. 

We all went back to the mining office. Murindo dipped water from an 
olla, the moist surface of which seemed a cool oasis. But there was hardly 
enough evaporation to keep the water cool. 

Bertha drank two big dippers, heaved a sigh and said, “That’s a little 
better, but damned little,” and dropped into a chair. 

“My God, what a place!” she snorted. 

Rodolfo Maranilla said, “I don’t think I fully understood the object of 
your visit, Senora.” 

Bertha glared at him with her little suspicious eyes cold as diamonds 
against the hot flush of her perspiring skin. “I guess you don’t,” she 
snapped, “not unless you’re a mind-reader.” 

Maranilla said suddenly, “Wait here.” He nodded to his chauffeur and 
the two went out. A moment later I heard the hum of the motor in their car. 
“This guy speak English?” Bertha asked, jerking her head toward 

Murindo. 

“Apparently not,” I said, “but you can’t ever trust them. It’s just as 
well to do a little circumlocution.” 

“Go ahead and circumlocute then,” Bertha retorted angrily. 

I said, “In discussing the purpose underlying the change of 
environment, in my own case I have assumed the position of one pursuing 
profits in distributed metallurgy.” 

Bertha said, “Well, as far as I am concerned, I’m not chasing around 
the country throwing money to the birdies. When I travel, I’m on an 
expense account.” 

“A matter of an adequate retainer?” 

“He’s good for it,” Bertha said. 

“Without mentioning any names, is it someone, perhaps, who has 
previously desired us to do something?” 

Bertha glared at me and said, “I don’t know why the hell I should bare 


my soul to you. You went flying off at a tangent. God knows what you’re 
working on now. I presume there’s some little trollop at the bottom of it. 
You always were a push-over for a broad.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Why be so churned up about those two baboons?” Bertha asked. 

I said, “One of them is a brainy man. Perhaps both are.” 

“Nuts,” Bertha retorted. “Hell, you talk to these babies and they just 
look at you. Here they are within two days’ plane flight of the United States 
and you’d think they’d begin to wake up and learn a little English.” 

I said, “You’re within two days’ flight of this country. How much 
Spanish have you learned?” 

Bertha picked up an old newspaper, started fanning herself and said, 
“Go to hell.” 

There was silence for a while, broken only by the droning flies. Felipe 
Murindo sat down and rolled himself a cigarette, lit it and beamed at us 
with an inclusive smile. 

Bertha Cool picked up her phrase book, said laboriously, “Ee-ay-loh,” 
and then turned her page, ran her finger down a column and said, “Sair-vay- 
sah?” 

The mining manager shook his head. He expostulated in Spanish. He 
spoke slowly and punctuated his speech with gestures. 

Bertha looked at me. “You getting any of this damn lingo, Donald?” 

“A word here and there. I get the general drift. There’s no ice-cold beer 
to be had. If you want it, you go to town—and then it’s hot.” 

Bertha said, “Hot beer. Hell!” 

I said, “Be careful not to refute the premise of my initial explanation to 
the local constabulary.” 

Bertha snorted and said, “That damn water slides down my gullet and 
gets lost. I feel just as thirsty after I drink it as I did before. Cripes, it’s hot!” 

I said, “You’ll get accustomed to it in a few days. You’ve been living 
in an entirely different climate. Your blood’s thicker.” 

“A lot of help you are.” 

“Did you expect me to do something about it? Don’t run up your blood 
pressure and it won’t seem so hot.” 

“Fry me for an oyster!” Bertha exclaimed angrily. “Have some damn 
highway robber lock you in a car, jolt you over the roughest roads in the 
world, stick you seventeen prices for doing it and then you tell me not to 


run up my blood pressure. What the hell do you suppose those two guys are 
doing and where have they gone?” 

I glanced significantly at the mine manager. “I wouldn’t know.” 

“You say that man’s a member of the State police?” I nodded. 

“And the other one’s his chauffeur?” 

“Chauffeur, bodyguard and, apparently, general assistant.” Bertha said, 
“He hasn’t got brains enough to come in out of the rain—the chauffeur, I 
mean.” 

“The other one’s got sense enough to make up for both of them,” I 
said. 

“Don’t be too sure,” Bertha admonished. “Personally, I haven’t seen 
anyone yet that could even hold a candle to one of our hard-boiled cops. 
Sellers, for instance.” 

“T see,” I said. 

Bertha’s face flushed an angry red. “Now what the hell are you 
insinuating?” 

“Nothing.” 

She simply glared at me. 

“Let’s be careful not to get our wires crossed,” I warned. “I’ve told you 
why I was here. I have an idea you’re going to be questioned as to what 
you’re doing here.” 

“Let them question and be damned,” Bertha said. “I guess I’m entitled 
to travel if I want to.” 

“Why to this particular place?” I asked. 

“Because I was told to.” 

“You mean you were instructed to come here?” 

“Good heavens! You don’t think I’d come to a dump like this for 
pleasure, do you?” 

“And the person who gave you those instructions was a client?” 

“Naturally.” 

I glanced across at Felipe Murindo. He was smoking a cigarette. 
Apparently his mind was 1,000,000 miles away but I couldn’t be certain. 
The way things were going, I didn’t want to take any unnecessary chances. 

Bertha’s gaze followed mine. She appraised Murindo and showed 
quite plainly she considered him entirely out of the running. 

“When did you see him?” 

“T didn’t.” 


“How did you get the instructions?” 

“A letter.” 

I was turning that over in my mind when I heard some cars. There 
were two of them. I went to the porch of the little mining office and looked 
out. 

Maranilla was in the lead, his chauffeur driving the car with that same 
stolid stupidity of expression. Behind Maranilla’s big shiny car was a 
decrepit rattletrap that looked to be even older than the one in which Bertha 
Cool had been jolted over the roads. 

In that second automobile sat a driver in a rumpled khaki uniform. 
Behind him sat another uniformed man with a gun and a bayonet. Two other 
men were in the car. I couldn’t be certain of their identities until I got a 
good look at them. They were Harry Sharples and Robert Hockley. They 
looked not only the worse for wear, but as though they had staked their last 
cent on a losing horse. 

Maranilla’s chauffeur got out and held the door open. Maranilla came 
strolling toward the mining office with easy nonchalance, apparently utterly 
oblivious of the prisoners who were being herded out of the rattletrap car. 

“Broil me for a steak!” Bertha said under her breath. “Where the hell 
did he come from?” 

Maranilla made a little, casual gesture, a mere flip of his wrist, but the 
guards interpreted it and halted the prisoners twenty feet from the porch. 

Maranilla climbed up the stairs to the rickety porch. With grave, Old- 
World courtesy he proffered Bertha Cool a cigarette and said, “May I sit 
down?” 

Bertha glared and nodded. 

The chauffeur came up and we all went inside. 

Maranilla said to me, “So you are interested in mining properties?” 

I said I was. 

The chauffeur suddenly began to talk in smooth, rapid-fire English. 
“The information we have,” he said, “is that you are a private detective, that 
you are in partnership with this Bertha Cool, who came in on the early 
plane and immediately chartered the car to take her here.” 

I didn’t say anything and Bertha couldn’t. Her face held an expression 
of incredulous surprise. 

“Moreover,” the chauffeur went on, “you, Mr. Lam, when you were on 
the plane, and before you left the States, showed an interest in emeralds. We 


are,” he added dryly, “interested in your interest.” 

Bertha looked at me and her expression made it plain she didn’t want 
any part of the conversational lead. 

I decided that a little politeness wouldn’t be out of place. 

I bowed and said questioningly, “I have the honour of addressing?” 

“Ramon Jurado,” he said. 

“And your title?” 

“I have none.” 

Maranilla made explanations. “He is not of the police,” he said. “He is 
above them.” 

Jurado looked at me with dull stolid eyes in which there was not the 
slightest glint of intelligence and said, “I represent the government. Things 
which pertain to emeralds interest me.” 

“I think I am beginning to see.” 

Jurado turned to Bertha, “Mrs. Cool, what brings you here?” 

“That’s none of your business.” 

He smiled. “That will be fortunate for you. May I offer my 
congratulations?” 

“What’s fortunate?” Bertha asked. 

“If what you are doing here is none of my business,” Jurado said. 

Bertha clamped her lips shut. 

Jurado said, “Perhaps it will be well if we talk with the others.” 

Maranilla called out something in Spanish and immediately we heard 
the pound of steps outside. The door burst open and the guards brought 
Hockley and Sharples into the little office. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” Maranilla said. 

Maranilla was the boss now. Jurado was back in his position as 
chauffeur. 

“Which one of you is responsible for Mrs. Cool being here?” 
Maranilla asked, gesturing toward Bertha. 

Sharples looked at Hockley, then at me, then at Bertha Cool. “I’ve 
never seen her before.” 

Hockley merely shrugged his shoulders. 

Maranilla scowled. “Come, come, gentlemen. This complicates 
matters. May I suggest that neither of you is in a position to be other than 
co-operative?” 

Hockley said, “I don’t know what you have on this other guy but you 


have nothing on me.” 

Sharples looked at me and moistened his lips, his eyes pleading. 

Maranilla said, “You were with this man Sharples. You are an 
accomplice.” 

“Bunk! I haven’t any love for the old codger,” Hockley said. “Lam, 
over there, can tell you the facts. I wanted to get some dough out of the old 
boy.” 

“Ah, yes,” Maranilla said with a smile. “Mr. Lam doubtless can give 
us the facts. You will vouch for Mr. Sharples and Mr. Lam will vouch for 
you, and Sharples can then, in turn, vouch for Mr. Lam.” 

“Oh, nuts,” Hockley said. “Why don’t you be your age?” Sharples 
started to talk in Spanish. Maranilla interrupted him sharply. “Speak in 
English, if you please.” 

Sharples said, “I don’t know what the trouble is but I can tell you one 
thing—if you fellows found any contraband in my baggage, it has been 
planted there.” 

Maranilla looked for a moment at Jurado and seemed to read a signal 
in the quiet, steady eyes. He said to me, “Of late we have known there was 
something peculiar about this mine. We have also known other things. The 
emerald market is not normal. There are stones on the market which have 
come from Colombia, yet which have never been officially cleared through 
Colombia.” 

He evidently saw my questions by the expression on my face, for he 
said, “In Colombia it is a crime for anyone except certain licenced persons 
to have uncut emeralds in his possession. The cutting of emeralds is 
licenced by the government. I cannot tell you all you wish to know, but this 
much I can state. There are certain peculiarities in the cutting of emeralds, 
processed under government supervision, that enable us to tell when 
unauthorised stones are on the market. 

“Now, Senor Sharples has made many journeys to the mine. Until 
lately he has been considered above suspicion. But yesterday night he was 
apprehended and his baggage searched. Shall I show you what we found?” 

Sharples moistened his lips with his tongue. “I tell you I know nothing 
about those things.” 

Maranilla picked up his huge alligator-skin brief case, opened it and 
took out a chamois pouch. He undid the pouch and I heard Bertha’s hissing 
intake of breath as her avaricious interest pulled her forward in her chair. 


It seemed that the chamois pouch had been transferred into a pool of 
deep green, cool and compelling, drawing the eyes into its depths with 
hypnotic force. 

“They’ aren’t mine,” Sharples said. “I have never seen them before. I 
know nothing about them.” 

“Of course,” Maranilla went on, almost apologetically it seemed, “we 
are not entirely inexperienced in such matters. For some time this mine has 
been under investigation and my secret agents have found a shaft and a drift 
far up on the side of the hill. Rock has been removed from that shaft and 
cunningly concealed. What lies within that drift surprises our geologists. It 
is, perhaps, one of the richest emerald properties we have yet discovered.” 

“I know nothing about them,” Sharples said. And then added, “Is that 
shaft and drift on this property?” 

“On this property and it has been worked for probably three or four 
years,” Maranilla said. 

Sharples turned toward the mining manager, who was looking at us 
with bored indifference. 

“No Spanish,” Maranilla warned. 

Sharples seemed to wilt. 

“Now then,” Maranilla went on, “our agents are instructed to 
investigate. In the States they find a crow who seems to be interested in 
emeralds, a dead man, a pendant from which emeralds have been stripped 
and a private detective who seeks to learn much about emeralds. It is most 
perplexing. 

“There is a Senor Jarratt who is kept under the eye of my agents. His 
activities are most interesting. Senor Lam seems also to be interested in this 
Jarratt. Do you, by any chance, know the Senor Jarratt, Senor Sharples?” 

“No,” Sharples blurted. 

“Tt is a pity,” Maranilla said. “He is a man of brains.” He turned to the 
guard. “Remove these two,” he said in English, and then barked an order in 
Spanish. 

Hockley blurted, “Listen, I’m not in on this. I came down here because 
I thought this whole trust business was fishy. I sneaked into the country and 

“We will discuss your case later,” Maranilla interrupted. He nodded to 
the guards, who marched the prisoners out of the office. 

Maranilla turned to me. “I will have to ask your pardon, Senor Lam, 


and you too, Senora Cool, but this mining manager does not speak English. 
It is now necessary that we learn certain things. Therefore, I will have to 
exclude you from the conversation by speaking in Spanish.” 

Bertha sat there like a bump on a log, keeping 100 per cent out of it. 

I said, “Go ahead. As far as I’m concerned, I think I know the answer 
now.” 

Maranilla’s eyes glinted in a smile. Then he turned to Murindo and 
asked a short sharp question in Spanish. 

Murindo shrugged his shoulders, made a gesture with the hand which 
held his cigarette and shook his head. 

Maranilla’s tone was sharper now, the words a rapid staccato of 
accusation. 

Murindo’s eyes were those of a trapped animal, but his reply was still a 
shake of the head. 

Maranilla started talking. He spoke for two minutes. Under the steady 
insistence of that driving Spanish, Murindo lost his composure. The 
cigarette fell unheeded to the floor. He lowered his eyes, then when it came 
his turn to talk, he raised them and blurted a few words. Then, having 
broken the ice, he talked for perhaps five minutes. His voice, at first sullen, 
became more expressive as he talked. He warmed up to his subject and 
made gestures. Maranilla asked perhaps a dozen questions. Murindo 
answered each of those questions as soon as it had been asked. 

Maranilla turned to me. “It is unfortunate,” he said, “that you do not 
understand our language. The situation simplifies itself. This man Murindo 
has confessed. Some three years ago an exploratory shaft entered a rock 
formation which it was hoped would contain ore. They found emeralds. 

“Murindo was the only one who knew that emeralds had been found. 
This man who is now dead, Senor Cameron, appeared on the scene shortly 
afterward and an arrangement was made by which ostensibly the shaft was 
abandoned. Actually, work progressed on it under Murindo and one other 
trusted worker. The emeralds were delivered mostly to Cameron, once or 
twice to Sharples. 

“And now, Senor Lam of the firm of Cool and Lam, if you have been 
retained by this man Sharples, you could be in a most delicate position. It is 
unfortunate. However, it is necessary that you clarify your connection with 
this matter. It will be well to talk with unreserved frankness and in detail.” 

Bertha said, “This man Sharples was trying to get a bodyguard all the 


time “ 

“I think I’d better tell about it,” I said, “since I had the personal 
contact.” 

Bertha said, “Well, as far as we were concerned, we didn’t know “ 

I said, “I think we’d better tell the police the entire story, Bertha.” 

She looked as though she could have pushed a knife into my heart, but 
she kept quiet. 

I said to Maranilla, “It is, perhaps, a long story. I shall make it brief. 
But the question is, Where shall I begin?” 

“At the beginning,” Maranilla said definitely. “At the very beginning.” 

I said, “Sharples came to us and asked us to find out why a certain 
emerald pendant had been left for sale at an exclusive jewellery shop. He 
told me the pendant was the property of Shirley Bruce, that she had 
inherited it from Cora Hendricks. 

“T made an investigation and learned the pendant had been left for sale 
by Robert Cameron. I became convinced there was something fishy about 
the whole business. I reported to Sharples. Sharples suggested we go to call 
on Cameron. When we got there, Cameron was dead. He had been 
murdered. Apparently he had been murdered just after he had finished a 
telephone conversation, or perhaps while he was still talking on the 
telephone.” 

I saw that both Maranilla and Jurado were following me closely. 
Jurado’s eyes didn’t have any flicker of expression, but I noticed that his 
head was cocked just a little forward. Maranilla’s kindly, twinkling eyes 
were as insistent as the headlights of an approaching car in a fog. “Go 
ahead,” he said. 

I said, “I was with Sharples when the body was discovered. We entered 
Cameron’s house together. Afterward we went to call on Shirley Bruce. 
Shirley told us she had given the pendant to Cameron some time ago. 

“T looked up the instrument of trust. There’s nearly $200,000 involved 
—perhaps more. On the death of both trustees, the property goes to the 
beneficiaries, share and share alike. While they live they can give any or all 
of the trust to either one of the beneficiaries. In other words, they don’t have 
to make an equal distribution.” 

“And you think that perhaps Cameron’s death is merely preliminary to 
the death of Senor Sharples?” Maranilla asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “All I know is that Sharples seemed to think he 


was in great danger and wanted to hire a bodyguard. And then he did a 
queer thing. He picked me as his bodyguard.” 

“Why is that strange?” Maranilla asked. 

I said, “I’d have made a pretty poor bodyguard.” 

“Tt is quite apparent that you have brains, Senor Lam.” 

“A bodyguard needs more than brains.” 

“Sharples offered to pay you well?” Maranilla asked. “I’ll say he did,” 
Bertha blurted. “He offered three times what the job was worth.” 

Maranilla motioned her to silence with a courteous but firm gesture. 
“My mind is in the thought processes of Senor Lam,” he said, “if I may say 
so without being rude, Senora. Later I will ask you questions.” 

I said, “Quite apparently Shirley Bruce was a little child when Cora 
Hendricks died—a mere baby. The records show that all of the estate, every 
penny of it, went to the trustees. That included all the money, all the 
personal property, all the real property, every single thing of value in the 
estate. 

Under those circumstances, if the pendant had belonged. to Cora 
Hendricks and Shirley Bruce got it, the question is, How did she get it, and 
when did she get it?” 

Maranilla was positively beaming now. “Go on, go on,” he said 
impatiently. 

I said, “Sharples was careful to have me with him when we went to 
Cameron’s house. He may or may not have known what he was going to 
discover when he entered that little office. But he was very careful to have 
me with him when he went to call on Shirley Bruce. And he certainly knew 
what she was going to say.” 

“Go on,” Maranilla said. 

I said, “There were several things that were peculiar about the death of 
Cameron. There was the .22 automatic lying on the table. One shot had 
been fired. The police believe the murderer wanted to make it appear that 
Cameron had fired a shot before he had been stabbed. This might lay the 
foundation for a plea of self-defence. Or it might have misled the police by 
making it look as if the murderer had been wounded. After investigation the 
police thought the murderer had tried to shoot at a small hole under the 
eaves in order to have the bullet unaccounted for. Actually, the bullet 
chipped a piece off the edge of the wood just enough for the police to tell 
where the bullet struck.” 


Maranilla looked over at Jurado and nodded, almost imperceptibly. 

Jurado didn’t so much as blink. 

I said to Maranilla, “When the police took a paraffin test of Cameron’s 
hands, they didn’t find any powder marks. Apparently he hadn’t fired the 
gun. Therefore, they believed the murderer must have fired it. A test of the 
barrel showed the gun had been fired shortly before Cameron met his 
death.” 

“Good!” Maranilla exclaimed almost under his breath. “How nice it is 
to have at one’s disposal laboratory technicians, chemists, physicians who 
specialise in necropsy. But go on, Senor Lam—by all means, go on.” 

I said, “There were no emeralds in the pendant when Cameron’s body 
was found. The pendant was found near by. The stones had been removed 
from the setting. The police found two of them on the table and six of them 
in the crow’s nest. That’s eight. Five emeralds were found trapped in the 
drain pipe leading from the washstand.” 

Maranilla extended his hands in front of him, placed the tips of his 
fingers together. “It is a pleasure,” he said thoughtfully. 

I said, “The job which Sharples had for me to do was too simple. I 
thought almost from the start that the whole thing had been deliberately 
engineered. If that pendant had belonged to Shirley Bruce and Sharples had 
learned it was for sale, he would have gone directly to Shirley Bruce. If 
Shirley Bruce had been in a jam and wanted money, she’d have gone to 
Harry Sharples. If she had wanted to sell an emerald pendant simply 
because she was tired of it, she wouldn’t have gone to Cameron. She’d have 
gone to Sharples. The whole thing just didn’t fit into a logical pattern.” 

Maranilla said softly, “There were reasons which caused us to 
investigate a certain Peter Jarratt. Our investigators became interested in 
Shirley Bruce. They reported that you discovered them and eluded them. 
Thereafter they returned to take up the trail of Peter Jarratt and in so doing 
crossed your own trail. You have an explanation, perhaps?” 

I said, “Jarratt called me up. He told me that a Phyllis Fabens had 
owned this pendant. I went to Phyllis Fabens. She had owned a similar 
pendant but it had been set with garnets and a ruby. At first I thought it was 
a plant.” 

“A plant?” Jurado interrupted. 

“Something which had deliberately been manipulated,” Maranilla 
explained. 


“Oh,” Jurado said. 

“Go on,” Maranilla told me. 

I said, “But after I went to see Jarratt, I had a different idea. I had an 
idea that Jarratt was buying pieces of antique jewellery containing garnets 
and cheap stones. He turned these over to Cameron. The stones were 
removed from their settings and emeralds were substituted. Then the 
antique jewellery was offered here and there for sale, probably on a nation- 
wide pattern. It would have been a most interesting way of disposing of 
emeralds without upsetting the market—if one had the emeralds.” 

“Ah,” Maranilla said, and rubbed his hands together. 

Jurado said tonelessly, “It would have been more convincing had 
Senor Lam’s announcement been made before our discovery.” 

“Of course, of course,” Maranilla said quickly. “But I think perhaps 
Senor Lam has still more explanation which he wishes to make.” 

I said, “I will show my good faith by telling you something no one else 
knows.” 

“Tt would be of assistance,” Maranilla conceded courteously. 

I said, “This pet crow that lived with Cameron had another cage, at 
another home. I went to that other cage. In it I found five emeralds.” 

Maranilla frowned and glanced at Jurado. Jurado’s face was as 
expressionless as wood—a heavy face, with stolid, sullen features. 

Maranilla said to me, “Perhaps you have an explanation, Senor Lam?” 

I said, “I have only a theory, not an explanation.” 

“We shall be greatly interested.” 

Bertha said angrily, “What the hell’s the use of spilling your guts to 
these people, Donald?” 

Maranilla said suavely, “He talks his way out of trouble, perhaps, 
Senora. And you yourself—did you not come here at the request of Senor 
Sharples? You are in Colombia now, Senora. And there are laws regarding 
the mining and the possession of emeralds.” 

Bertha got the point. Her face coloured, but she pushed her lips 
together and kept them shut. 

I said, “It is strange that after the emeralds had been put in this pendant 
and after the pendant had been offered for sale, the emeralds were again 
removed.” 

“That point has caused me much speculation,” Maranilla admitted. 

I said, “Suppose some man had a stock of emeralds and five emeralds 


should disappear from that stock. He knew, perhaps, who had taken them 
but he did not know what had been done with them. Yet he believed those 
emeralds would again appear and be traced to him. He was, therefore, faced 
with the problem of accounting for the possession of a store of emeralds 
which he had come by legitimately and from which he had lost five. 

“Under those circumstances, what more natural than to remove 
thirteen emeralds from their settings and place five where they would not, 
under ordinary circumstances, have been discovered? Of course, the man 
could hardly have anticipated that he would be murdered and that the police 
would disconnect the plumbing as a matter of routine.” 

“Its a most interesting theory,” Maranilla said. After a moment, he 
added, “Have you anything to make it other than a theory?” 

I nodded. “The paraffin tests on Cameron’s hands showed no powder 
particles imbedded in the skin. Police think, therefore, that the murderer 
must have discharged the weapon. But there was one significant fact the 
police overlooked—the pair of light leather gloves which lay on the table 
near the gun.” 

Maranilla frowned. “Would one shoot a weapon with gloves on?” 

I said, “Only in case he happened to be wearing gloves when an 
occasion arose which required immediate action and there was no time to 
remove the gloves. In which event, the gloves would have a tendency to 
impair the accuracy of the shooting. One needs only to speculate on the 
circumstances under which one would be wearing gloves when such an 
emergency developed and the nature of the emergency. The possibilities 
become exceedingly interesting.” 

For the first time since I had seen him, Jurado showed emotion. He 
suddenly clapped his hands together. “Amigo!” he exclaimed. “We have it!” 

Maranilla said something in Spanish. Jurado nodded. The two got up 
and started for the door. 

“Excuse us,” Maranilla called back to us. 

They went out and left us sitting there in the heat with the sullen, 
frightened mine manager. 


Chapter Eighteen 


THE sound of steps receded from the porch. 

Bertha looked at me, started to say something, then changed her mind. 

We sat in the hot silence, broken only by the drone of circling flies. 

Abruptly Felipe Murindo started to talk in Spanish, slowly, 
pronouncing the words distinctly. When he thought we didn’t get his 
meaning, he’d repeat the words several times. His eyes were pleading to be 
understood. 

“Where’s your Spanish dictionary?” I asked Bertha. “Hell, it isn’t a 
dictionary, it’s a phrase book. It doesn’t do you any good. They can’t 
understand “ 

I picked up the phrase book. In the back of it was a vocabulary of 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. I opened the book, ran my finger 
down the column of words on the Spanish side, smiling at Murindo. 

He didn’t seem to get it. 

I took his forefinger and indicated various words. First the Spanish, 
then the English. 

That didn’t seem to register. 

I tried another angle, turning the pages to the word “interpreter”. I was 
surprised to find that Spanish and English were almost the same. I took his 
forefinger, put it first on the Spanish word, then on the English, then back to 
the Spanish again. 

He frowned down at the page, shook his head and said something in 
Spanish. 

I made my best try at it. 

I read off the syllables as they were given in the book. “In-tair-pra- 
tay.” 

That registered. He went into a spasm of motions and expostulation, 
but through it all were interpolated negative expressions made more 
emphatic by the gesticulations and the frenzied shaking of the head. “No, 
no. Madre de Dios, no!” 

“What in hell are you two jabbering about?” Bertha asked. 

“We’re not jabbering,” I said. “I asked him about getting an interpreter 


and you can see what happened.” 

“What were you trying to do with the dictionary?” 

“Evidently the guy doesn’t read or write. I thought he could pick out 
words for us.” 

“Then, we’ve got to talk to him,” Bertha said. “And how the hell are 
we going to do it?” 

I thumbed my way through the phrase book. Finally I found one that 
would do. It was, “Please do me the favour of talking very slowly.” 

I read out the words slowly and distinctly. 

Murindo nodded. 

He started talking and, as he talked, I took pencil and paper and wrote 
down what he was saying, using a phonetic means of taking down what he 
said. 

When he had finished, I had two sheets of stuff written after a weird 
spelling of my own. But I knew I could pronounce those words slowly and 
distinctly to some person who did understand Spanish and he could give me 
the gist of what Murindo was trying to tell me. I even had an idea that if I 
could get hold of a good Spanish dictionary, I could figure it out for myself. 

I folded the paper and put it in my pocket. 

Murindo held his finger to his lips as a sign for silence. I nodded to 
show him that I understood. 

He held out his right hand. “Pesos,” he said. “Dinero.” 

I thumbed through Bertha’s book looking for something listed under 
the word “pay”, or “payment”. I finally found something that would do. I 
read it out to him, pronouncing the Spanish slowly and distinctly. He didn’t 
get it the first time. I had to repeat it twice. Then he nodded and seemed 
satisfied. 

“What are you telling him?” Bertha asked. 

“Telling him that in the event he keeps his word with us, payment will 
be made in accordance with the value of his services.” 

“For God’s sake!” Bertha snapped. “Are you going around throwing 
money to the birdies? What the hell has he given us that’s any good?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“You’d better find out,” Bertha snapped. “Let me take a look at it.” 

I passed the paper over to her. “Go ahead,” I said. “After you’ve read 
it, tell me what it’s worth and Pll make him an offer.” 

Her eyes snapped fire at me but she took the paper and read it, her 


mouth forming the words as she read. 

So quietly did Maranilla re-enter the room that neither Bertha nor I 
heard him. It was only when Murindo uttered some Spanish phrase in such 
a tone of urgency that there could be no possibility of mistaking his 
meaning that we looked up. 

Maranilla and Jurado were standing in the doorway. 

Bertha casually folded the paper, started to put it in her purse, changed 
her mind and put it down the front of her waist. 

Maranilla said, “I think we have done very nicely. The gloves on the 
table and the extra five emeralds—ah! Now we have a case and an 
explanation.” 

“How about Hockley?” I asked. 

“As nearly as we can tell,” Maranilla said cautiously, “Hockley 
reached a conclusion that the mine was paying much more than was being 
reported in the trust. He believed Shirley Bruce had an income from 
somewhere, and he thought that income was coming from the mine. He tells 
us with much sincerity that he wanted to catch the trustees in some flagrant 
act of dishonesty. Then he could go to court and have the trustees removed, 
which would automatically terminate the trust. 

“In Panama he had a friend, an aviator. The name he refuses to 
divulge, which causes us some concern. However, he entered the country 
secretly. He is, of course, guilty of many technical violations of our law— 
and yet, his story “ 

“May be the truth?” I asked. 

“Exactly,” Maranilla said. 

Jurado’s unintelligent eyes, almost bovine in their expression, studied 
me thoughtfully. “It is interesting,” he said, “to follow Senor Lam’s theory 
to its logical conclusion.” 

Maranilla raised his eyebrows. 

“Because,” Jurado went on, “it utterly destroys the motive which 
would have otherwise existed for the murder of Senor Cameron.” 

I said, “When one starts following a thread of logic, he must continue 
to follow it, regardless of where it leads.” 

“Exactly,” Jurado said dryly. “And would you now like to return to 
Medellin with us? The local man can finish the case here.” 

“Hockley?” I asked. 

“He will later be released from custody. We have no charges against 
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“Sharples?” 

Maranilla smiled. “Mr. Sharples will delay his journey to Medellin for 
a few days at least.” 

“And how about me?” Bertha asked. 

Maranilla made a courtly bow. “My dear Mrs. Cool, you are free to 
depart at any time. And if, perhaps, you have found your means of 
transportation a little uncomfortable, perhaps a little expensive, we shall be 
only too glad to place our car at your disposal for the return trip.” 

Bertha’s lips clamped together. “I paid him for the round trip,” she 
said, “and damn him, he’s going to give me a round trip.” 


him. 


Chapter Nineteen 


THE night was neither too warm nor too cold. The balmy air, soft on 
the skin, caressed the senses. I felt as though I were relaxing in a bath-tub of 
lukewarm water. 

A moon which hung over the Andes illuminated the mysterious streets 
of Medellin, the buildings which were old when our own country was 
young. 

We sat in the Club Union and sipped drinks. 

Ramon Jurado no longer saw fit to pose with me. He was now attired 
in white sharkskins, but his features still held that look of emotionless 
stolidity which, at first glance, seemed to be stupidity. 

The Club Union is a magnificent building with spacious rooms and a 
hugo patio. In the States I had subconsciously associated clubs with 
snobbishness, but here one felt that the club was merely the community 
home of its members. The place had that unmistakable atmosphere of 
having been lived in—comfortably. 

We sat by the swimming pool. The stars were paled by the half-moon 
reflected in the tranquil surface of the waters. 

Midnight neared and as yet Bertha Cool hadn’t shown up. I had left 
word at the hotel, telling her to get in touch with me as soon as she arrived. 

“One more?” Maranilla asked. 

I said, “Just one more.” 

Maranilla beckoned one of the waiters. 

As the boy came forward to get our orders, the man in charge of the 
club office came close to our table. He caught Maranilla’s eyes, said, 
“Excuse me, please,” in English and then to Maranilla something in 
Spanish. 

The officer immediately excused himself. 

He was still absent when the boy brought our drinks. “You like it 
here?” Jurado asked. 

“Very much,” I said. “I would like to live here.” 

“Tt is a privilege,” he admitted. 

“You seem to enjoy life.” 


“Can one think of a better use to which life can be put?” 

I said, “I like the way things are done here. I like the way you drink. In 
the dining-room tonight no one seemed to be drinking too much or drinking 
too hurriedly.” 

“We do things leisurely,” Jurado said. 

“But you do them well.” 

“We try. And now, because our time is so limited, I must ask you a 
question or two, much as I dislike to intrude a note of business upon the 
peace of the evening.” 

“Go right ahead,” I invited. 

Jurado said, “It is your theory that when Cameron entered from the 
street, he was wearing gloves. He saw something which made him suddenly 
reach for his weapon?” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “it wasn’t that sudden. Perhaps he tried other things 
first. The gun came as a last resort.” 

Jurado nodded. “Yes, that would be logical. I take it you have done 
some research?” 

“What little I could. There isn’t much material available.” 

“Most interesting,” Jurado said. 

I took a notebook from my pocket. “The nature lovers’ library,” I said. 
“In Volume II of a book entitled, Birds of America, the statement appears 
that apparently tame crows always display a thieving propensity, amounting 
to what would be considered kleptomania in human beings. They seem to 
have an especial passion for stealing or hiding any object of a bright colour, 
like a spool of red or blue thread, or any highly polished metal article like 
scissors or thimbles.” 

Jurado nodded and said, “Most interesting.” 

“The book of birds, Volume II of the National Geographic Society,” I 
went on, “states that tame crows are fond of collecting and hiding bright 
trinkets of many kinds, especially bright pebbles. They hoard their treasures 
in hidden nooks or sometimes even bury them about the yard or in the 
garden, where they are quite frequently forgotten.” 

A boy came to me, said something in Spanish. Senor Jurado 
interpreted. I was, it seemed, wanted on the telephone. 

It was Bertha. She was so mad she was sputtering. “Sure as hell 
walked into a trap,” she said. “Damn it to hell, I “ 

“Never mind sputtering,” I said. “What happened?” 


“Those dirty local police had the effrontery to arrest me. 

I told them Maranilla had said I was free as air. They either didn’t 
understand or didn’t want to understand.” 

I said, “Well, it’s all right, Bertha. You’re all right now. Have a good 
bath and relax. I'll be over and buy you a drink and “ 

“Shut up,” Bertha snapped over the telephone so angrily that the words 
seemed to jump at me out of the receiver and bite at my ear. “They searched 
me.” 

“You mean the officers?” 

“Oh, they had some fat slob of a matron who did the dirty work,” 
Bertha said, “but damn them, they took that paper.” 

“You mean the “ 

“Yes!” Bertha screamed over the wire at me. 

I took a little time thinking that over. 

“Well,” Bertha yelled after a minute, “say something.” 

“Pm thinking.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, don’t take so long about it. Get the lead out of 
your pants. Start doing something.” 

“Doing what?” 

“How the hell should I know?” Bertha shouted. “What have I got you 
for, Confucius?’ I said, “Wait there until I can join you. They didn’t give 
you the paper back?” 

“Certainly not. Don’t be silly.” 

“Did they have an interpreter there—anyone who could speak 
English?” 

“One of those officers could speak English enough to tell me what he 
wanted, but he’d pull a ‘no savvy’ on me any time I wanted to tell him 
anything.” 

“Perhaps,” I said dryly, “he couldn’t understand your epithets.” 

Bertha didn’t see anything funny in the comment. She 
said, serious enough, “Well, what the hell? If a guy’s gonna study English, 
he’s supposed to know the cuss-words, isn’t he? I didn’t pull any advanced 
stuff on him. I just told the son-of-a “ 

“All right, forget it,” I interrupted. “I think I have the picture now. I 
think I know what has to be done. You wait there.” 

I hung up the phone and went back to the table. Maranilla had already 
returned. He had hitched his chair around closer to Jurado and the two were 


engaged in low-voiced conversation. 

They looked up and smiled as I joined them. 

I said, “Gentlemen, I have a request to make. It may be unusual but I 
think it’s important.” 

“What is it?” Maranilla asked. 

I said, “I would like very much to have you get word to your local men 
at the town that is nearest that mine. I would like to see that Felipe 
Murindo, the manager, is—well, that he’s guarded.” 

“Guarded?” Jurado asked. 

“Yes. I would like to be sure that he’s safe.” 

The men exchanged glances. 

Jurado asked quietly, “You think that perhaps he may be in danger?” 

I said, “It has occurred to me that there is, perhaps, something 1 have 
overlooked. There is a possibility that Murindo holds a key to what may be 
the motive for the murder.” 

The two exchanged glances again. It was Jurado who broke the news. 
“T am afraid,” he said, “that you have been just a little tardy with your 
request, Senor Lam.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The telephone call which summoned Rodolfo Maranilla to the 
telephone just now had to do with Felipe Murindo.” 

I kicked myself then for having led with my chin. I should have kept 
quiet until after I had given Maranilla a chance to talk. After all, while I 
couldn’t have been expected to know that telephone conversation related to 
Murindo, I should have considered the possibility. It was too late now.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Apparently about five o’clock this evening,” Maranilla said, “there 
was an accidental explosion of a large stock of dynamite which had been 
stored in a powder house conveniently located to the manager’s residence.” 

“And Murindo?” 

Maranilla shrugged his shoulders. “He is dead. In little pieces he is 
dead.” 


Chapter Twenty 


WE sat silently for some time, sipping our drinks. At length I finished 
mine, pushed the glass to the centre of the table and said, “Gentlemen, it has 
been a most delightful evening and a great pleasure—“ 

“Sit down,” Jurado said bluntly. 

Maranilla smiled affably. “Come, come, my dear Senor Lam, you must 
admit it is not flattering to be so greatly underestimated.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand,” I said. 

“After all,” Maranilla said, “this accident at the mine was opportune— 
for some people.” 

“Well?” I asked. 

“And in view of your comments, we could hardly be so stupid as to let 
you go until you have given us a more complete explanation.” 

I said, “Let me think it over. I want to talk with my partner.” 

“And before we see you again,” Jurado said, as though he had merely 
been discussing a proposed plane trip to the capital, “something may 
happen to you.” 

I knew then they weren’t going to let me go. I sat down and told them 
the whole story. 

“You should have told us sooner,” Maranilla said when I finished. 

“But he was so panic-stricken over the idea of an inter- preter and 
Well, you gentlemen were the only two interpreters available. Therefore, I 
gather that—er “ I 
laughed and said, “My position is a trifle awkward.” 

“Quite,” Maranilla said dryly. 

“After all,” he reproached, “with us having extended to you what 
might be called professional courtesies, it was hardly cricket to assist in 
suppressing evidence.” 

“Hang it,” I said, “it wasn’t evidence. Not of what you’re interested 
in.” 

“How do you know?” 
“I surmised it wasn’t.” 
Maranilla shook his head, pushed back his chair. “Well, I will do what 


I can, but these things are not always simple. Your partner should have 
demanded the return of the paper or else seen that it was impounded in a 
proper manner with the proper authorities and that she received a receipt.” 

I said, “You’ve seen my partner. You can imagine that she didn’t 
calmly sit by and let herself get pushed around. 

She undoubtedly made all the demands in the world, but the officers 
didn’t understand English. Not when she wanted anything. They only could 
speak enough to tell her what they wanted.” 

Maranilla said, “When one travels in a Spanish-speaking country, it is 
well to have a knowledge of Spanish. Or else to have an interpreter along.” 

“I can see that,” I added, “—-now. And yet I have an idea that if there 
had been an interpreter along, Murindo would never have told me what he 
did.” 

“And you have no idea what it was?” 

“No.” 

“You can’t remember any of the words?” 

I said, “I remember madre.” 

Maranilla said, “That is the Spanish word for mother. Do you 
remember any others?” 

I shook my head. 

I said, “Wait a minute, there was another word, tree-ah’.” 

“Cree-ah ?” 

“That’s right. The accent was, I believe, on the first syllable. I 
remember writing it.” 

“Cria,” Jurado said, “means a breed or a brood of animals.” 

“Of course,” I said, “I was writing it phonetically. I can’t be certain 
that I had the word right, but I remember writing cree-ah.” 

Jurado and Maranilla exchanged glances. Suddenly Maranilla’s face lit 
up. “Wait,” he said, “was there another word with this cree-ah? Was it, 
perhaps, but part of an expression? Was the expression ama de cria?” 

“That’s right,” I said, “I remember, now that you’ve mentioned it. It 
was ama de cria.” 

Jurado was frowning now, frowning thoughtfully.I glanced from him 
to Maranilla. 

Maranilla furnished the information. “Ama de cria,” he said, “is the 
expression signifying nurse.” 

“Far removed from the subject of contraband emeralds,” Jurado said, 


almost to himself. 

I said, “Perhaps, gentlemen, in the course of an investigation of this 
accident you will investigate Felipe Murindo and in particular you will 
investigate his connections.” 

“Why?” Maranilla asked. 

I said, “It seems strange to me that a man who had been placed in the 
position of mining manager would be one who could neither read nor write. 
This Murindo couldn’t even read the words printed in a Spanish-American 
dictionary. The manager of the mine must have participated in the 
contraband activities. He must have been the one who mined the stones and 
delivered them to Cameron. Therefore, he must have made the first 
discovery.” 

“Why do you say that?” Maranilla asked. 

I smiled. “Because the man who did make the first discovery would 
hardly have quit and he certainly wouldn’t have been fired. Therefore, it 
seems strange to me that two trustees who were hiring the man for the 
responsible position of manager of a mine—two trustees, moreover, who 
were of necessity absent for months at a time and desired, naturally, to 
know what was going on in the mining property—would have hired a man 
who could neither read nor write.” 

Maranilla said, “There is much logic in what you say, Senor. The 
situation becomes even more strange “ 

Abruptly Ramon Jurado snapped his fingers—involuntary betrayal of 
the triumphant emotion of a man who has suddenly got a definite idea. 

Maranilla barely glanced at Jurado. There was only a moment’s 
hesitation as he switched the subject abruptly but kept right on talking, 
saying, almost in the same voice, “Your co-operation is certainly 
appreciated. You are at liberty to leave any time you desire, Senor Lam. 
And if you have an appointment with your partner, there is no reason why 
we should detain you.” 

They were both on their feet, gravely, courteously shaking hands. 

I left them and went to the hotel. 

Walking across through the warm night, I couldn’t help reflecting that 
I would have given much to know why Ramon Jurado had snapped his 
fingers. 


Chapter Twenty-One 


BERTHA COOL had finished her appointment with the bathtub. She 
was wearing a light housecoat and slippers. A double whisky-and-soda at 
her elbow was doing much to put her in a better humour. 

“Now what the hell do you suppose happened to that paper?” she 
asked me. 

I said, “What do you suppose happened to Felipe Murindo?” 

“Arrested?” she asked. 

I said, “A ton of dynamite was exploded in his backyard. It was, of 
course, an accident, but Felipe Murindo was scattered over the countryside 
in very fine pieces. Unless we can recover that paper, we’ll never know 
what he was trying to tell us.” 

Bertha said, “Well, I’m going to notify the consul. You can’t have 
things like that happen to an American citizen and “ 

I said, “You’re not going to notify the consul. We’re not going to 
notify anyone.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” I said, “these people are not as simple as you might think. 
There’s an undertone of polished subtlety which permeates official circles 
here, particularly when you begin to have anything to do with emeralds.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” Bertha said sarcastically. “I’m a visitor here. Of 
course, you old-time residents get to know the ins and outs of things.” 

I said, “Save it. I don’t need it.” 

Bertha’s face flushed. “Well, you aren’t going to tell me what to do and 
what not to do!” 

I said, “As a matter of fact, you’re in rather a precarious position. 
Apparently you came here in the employ of Harry Sharples.” 

“What if I did?” 

I said, “Suppose the officials should choose to regard you as an 
accomplice.” 

She glared at me and said, “I wouldn’t put anything past them—the 
high-handed way they arrested me. Damn being in a country where people 
can’t understand what I’m talking about when I give them a good, honest 


dressing down. I gave him the best I had and it just rolled off him.” 

I said, “The point is, Cameron was murdered. We haven’t any definite 
motive for that murder. We do know that Harry Sharples, Robert Cameron 
and Shirley Bruce were mixed up in a plan to get emeralds out of Colombia, 
smuggle them into the United States and market them illegally. There must 
have been a nice profit for all concerned. When you can handle emeralds 
that way, you can really clean up.” 

“What will our government do—about the smuggling?” 

I said, “Probably it will do quite a bit. Of course, they’re going to have 
some trouble proving anything on Sharples. The Colombian government 
caught Sharples with uncut emeralds in his possession. Those emeralds 
were mined here. Sharples hadn’t, as yet, tried to smuggle those into the 
United States.” 

“But how about all the smuggling that had been done before?” 

I said, “Cameron was the one who made most of the trips to South 
America. He was the one who did the field work.” 

“How about Shirley Bruce?” 

“They’re going to have a devil of a time proving anything. She may 
not have been in on it. That story she told about the old heirloom may have 
been one Sharples told her to tell. She might not even have known why.” 

“But how about this dough she’s been getting?” 

“That is something the government will undoubtedly look into. The 
probabilities are they’ll start doing it through the income tax department.” 

“And where does that leave us?” 

“Tt leaves us right where I wanted to be all the time, standing off at 
arm’s length from Harry Sharples.” 

“How did you know he was crooked?” 

“I didn’t know, but I felt certain Sharples knew all about that pendant 
before he came to us.” 

“Damned if you aren’t a brainy little devil,” Bertha admitted 
grudgingly. 

I said, “Cameron is dead. Several people had an opportunity to profit 
by his death. An attempt was made to poison Dona Grafton—Juanita got 
the poison. The clues in thatpoisoning case point most strongly to Robert 
Hockley. Now we have Felipe Murindo murdered and, at the time of his 
murder, there were apparently only two persons in Colombia who could 
conceivably have been connected with the death of Cameron—Robert 


Hockley and Harry Sharples. If the two murders are linked together, we 
have certainly narrowed our field. But that’s a great big if.” 

Bertha said, “Harry Sharples and Robert Hockley were both in 
custody. They couldn’t have killed anyone.” 

“Do you think the explosion of that dynamite was an accident?” 

“No,” Bertha said. “It was too damn opportune.” 

I said, “I felt certain, before I came here, that there were emeralds 
being mined in the Double Clover Mine. I wanted to get some evidence 
which would enable me to put the screws on Sharples. Unfortunately for us, 
the Colombian authorities were also on the trail. But there’s one other thing 
in the back of my mind—something that is beginning to grow and develop.” 

Bertha’s eyes sparkled. “That’s the boy, Donald! Can the agency make 
any money out of it?” 

“The agency,” I said, “might make quite a little money out of it.” 

“Go to it,” Bertha said. “Does it have something to do with Cameron’s 
murder?” 

“Of course. That has to be our starting point for anything we’re 
working on.” 

Bertha said, “I hate to seem dumb, but I didn’t get all this business 
about the gloves and the shot with the .22 and the fact that the gun was fired 
as a last resort. What in hell were you talking about?” 

I said, “Robert Cameron shot the .22 revolver and missed.” 

“How do you know he missed?” 

I said, “He must have missed.” 

“You mean he was shooting at that hole and missed it and the bullet 
nicked the edge of the wood?” 

I said, “He wasn’t shooting at the hole, Bertha. Didn’t you get it when 
I was talking with Maranilla and Jurado?” 

Bertha was angry in an instant. “How in hell could I get it? I don’t 
understand a lot of double-talk. What the hell were you talking about?” 

I said, “Robert Cameron had his gloves on when he fired the shot.” 

“At the murderer?” 

“Not at the murderer, Bertha, at the crow.” 

“At the crow?” Bertha screamed at me. “For heaven’s sake, are you 
nuts? The crow was his pet. Why the hell should he have shot at the crow?” 

“Because,” I said, “crows can’t count.” 

Bertha glared at me in an ecstasy of impotent rage. 


At that moment the telephone rang. Bertha scooped it up, said, 
“Hello,” and then shouted into the transmitter, “Speak English. Who the 
hell—oh,” she said in a strangely subdued voice. She listened for a minute, 
then said “Thank you, Pll tell him,” and hung up the telephone. 

All the rage had gone from her now. 

“Who was it?” I asked. 

“Rodolfo Maranilla,” she said. “He rang up to tell us that Robert 
Hockley and Harry Sharples made their escape from jail shortly after we 
left this afternoon. The circumstances surrounding their escape indicate 
there may have been bribery. The matron insists the paper she took from me 
was placed in an envelope and put on the desk of the captain of police. 
Sharples and Hockley were in the jail atthat time. They disappeared shortly 
afterwards and the paper also disappeared.” 

I said, “That will explain a lot.” 

“And,” Bertha went on, “Maranilla wanted me to tell you that with 
your permission he’s putting a guard in front of both of our rooms. He 
suggests it might be well for us to take extraordinary precautions for the 
moment.” 

“Nice of him,” I said. 

“Damn it,” Bertha flared, “that’s the way with you. You’re always 
playing both ends against the middle and wind up with us in some sort of a 
mess.” 

I said, “That wasn’t the way you felt about it a few minutes ago, 
Bertha.” 

“Well,” she snapped, “a few minutes ago I was thinking about money. 
Now I’m thinking about dynamite!” 


Chapter Twenty-Two 


RODOLFO MARANILLA called on me soon after breakfast the next 
day. He was suave but firm. It was unfortunate that Hockley and Sharples 
had escaped. Details were not available but the story of the man primarily 
responsible for their custody was not logical. He had, apparently, been 
guilty of negligence, probably of something worse. 

Maranilla accepted the situation philosophically. Many of these law- 
enforcement officers in the outlying districts were inadequately paid. As a 
result, they accepted bribery, particularly when the bribe was sufficiently 
large. Perhaps even in the United States, where policemen were much better 
paid, bribery was not unknown. During prohibition, perhaps—No-o-o-o0? 

“They were in on it together?” I asked. “Both Hockley and Sharples?” 

“We do not know,” Maranilla said. “They both escaped but that was to 
have been expected. With an avenue of escape opened for one, the other 
would have been foolish to have remained.” 

I said, “Well, they’ve escaped and that’s that.” 

“Exactly,” he said. “And, of course, under the circumstances there is 
your safety for consideration. It is a responsibility.” 

I nodded, waiting to see what was coming. 

“A responsibility,” he said, “which we would not like to prolong.” 

I kept quiet. 

“Your work here is finished,” Maranilla pointed out, “and I assume 
that your partner, the delightful Senora Cool, would be only too glad to 
return to her office. After all, the nature of her business here could only 
prove embarrassing to her and it has been completely finished.” 

“When do we go?” I asked. 

“Two friends of mine who happened to be leaving on the plane this 
afternoon were sympathetic when the circumstances were explained to 
them. They have given up their seats and I am prepared to place them at 
your disposal.” 

I said, “There are a few angles I’d like to investigate here.” 

“Tt would be most embarrassing if something happened to a 
distinguished visitor from the United States.” 


“I would dislike very much to leave until I had found out more about 
the background of Felipe Murindo.” 

Maranilla dismissed that with a gesture. “I beg of you, Senor Lam, 
give it no thought. The facilities of our department are at your disposal. 
Already we have learned much of Murindo’s background.” 

“What is it?” 

“He virtually inherited his job. He grew up on the mine.” 

“So?” 

“His mother brought him there as a lad of nine and Murindo started 
working in the mine. Gradually other workmen quit but his mother stayed 
on and so Murindo stayed on. He grew up to the stature of a man and drew 
the wages of a man. So what more natural than that he should have been the 
manager, when the other workmen drifted away and new men came in? 
New men did not know the method of operation as well as this lad who had 
grown up on the property. He stayed on, saved his money carefully and put 
it in the bank, just as a more educated man would have done. He left much 
money. 

“T am sorry, Senor Lam, if perhaps you felt there was some mystery in 
connection with Murindo. In our business, we must learn to move 
cautiously and never to jump at conclusions. No?” 

“No,” I said. 

He laughed, rose abruptly. “This afternoon, then, at two o’clock.” 

I said, “I don’t know just how Bertha Cool is going to take this.” 

“That,” he said, with relief in his voice, “is something I will not 
attempt to anticipate. I have explained the situation to you. I leave it to you 
to explain it to her. Because of important matters in my department, and 
because of the presence of Ramon Jurado who wishes to wind up this case 
with the greatest celerity, my time is in much demand. We will be at the 
plane to see you off, amigo. Be sure you are there!” 

Maranilla shook my hand and walked out of the doorway, leaving me 
to cross the hall and break the news to Bertha. 

Bertha took it in her stride. “You mean we’re being kicked out?” 

“Our departure has been facilitated by the use of official influence.” 

“Damn it,” Bertha blazed at me, “you’re getting as suave as the rest of 
these birds. Leave you down here a couple of weeks more and I’d have to 
hire an interpreter to find out what the hell you were getting at. All right, 
let’s quit the damn country!” 


I said, artfully, “I came down on my own. I hate to make such a short 
trip of it. You, of course, were employed by Sharples. I take it you got 
sufficient money in advance to cover expenses.” 

I knew as soon as I said it, from the look on her face, that this was 
once she’d slipped up and had been kicking herself ever since. 

“Mr. Sharples told me to spare no expense,” Bertha said with dignity. 

“Indeed. How did he give you instructions?” 

Bertha said, “He wrote me, told me he was embarking on a mission of 
some delicacy, that in the event I didn’t hear from him to the contrary 
within twenty-four hours, would I please pick up a reservation which had 
been made in my name, go at once to Colombia and go to the Double 
Clover Mine. At that point he would give me further instructions. In the 
event he was not there, I was to go at once to the United States consul and 
ask that a complete investigation be launched.” 

“And all of the red tape,” I asked, “all of the preliminaries which 
enabled you to come to Colombia at such short notice?” 

“They had been taken care of earlier,” Bertha said with dignity. 

“And what do you suppose Sharples really wanted?” I asked. 

Bertha said, “One thing he most certainly wanted was to have someone 
go to the consul in case he had disappeared. In case he hadn’t, I think he 
wanted me to pick up the trail of this man Hockley and see what he was 
doing here.” 

“Sharples enclose a cheque?” I asked. 

“I have his promise to pay,” Bertha said angrily. I laughed. 

Bertha’s eyes blazed at me. “For a man that has been in partnership 
with me as long as you have, you don’t know much about my character. 
Why, Pll collect from that toad if I have to put him through a wringing 
machine and squeeze out every drop of blood he’s got.” 


Chapter Twenty-Three 


AT Mexico City I received a wire from Ramon Jurado. The wire read: 
“Senora Lerida,” followed by a street number in Los Angeles. 

“What’s that?” Bertha asked. 

“Evidently the address of Senora Lerida in Los Angeles.” 

“Damn it,” Bertha flared at me, “don’t give me a run-around. I’m not 
so dumb but what I can read. Who the hell do you think you’re kidding?” 

“No one.” 

“Well, don’t try it, then. What is it?” 

I said, “Apparently it is an attempt on the part of Ramon Jurado to be 
diplomatic.” 

“About what?” 

“About something that is, after all, slightly out of his field of 
jurisdiction.” 

Bertha said, “Sometimes, you little devil, I could yank your heart out 
by the roots.” 

I said, “Doubtless that’s the subconscious influence.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of the ancient human sacrifices made here. Suppose we investigate 
some of the excellent restaurants here and forget business for the moment.” 

“I suppose,” she said angrily, “you think you’re being diplomatic.” 

“You’ve guessed it.” 

“You and Ramon Jurado and your diplomacy!” Bertha snorted. 

But she went out to Sanborne’s. 

Next morning we took off in the thin bracing air of the high plateau 
country and headed toward the United States. 

All during the trip I could see that Bertha was thinking. But it wasn’t 
until after we had left Mazatlan and were winging our way over the west 
coast, with the blue waters of the Gulf of California catching the glint of the 
sun, that Bertha leaned over to me and said in a conciliatory voice, 
“Donald, who killed Cameron?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you know?” 


“Because, as yet, I’m not certain why Cameron was killed.” 

“When you find out why, you think you’ ll know who did it?” 

“Tt will help.” 

Bertha’s face flushed. “Go on,” she said, “play them close to your 
chest if you want to and see who the hell cares.” 

She jerked her head around and gave her attention to the scenery. 

I adjusted the reclining chair and let the dull drone of the motors, the 
soft-foam-rubber cushions, lull me to sleep and didn’t waken until Mexicali. 

By the time we reached Los Angeles, Bertha had been doing some 
mental arithmetic. “Donald,” she said, “just how much are we going to 
make out of this case?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, you’d better find out,” she snapped. “To date we haven’t made a 
thing. By the time we deduct travelling expenses and all that—good grief, 
what a mess!” 

I said, “I can’t help it.” 

“Don’t tell me you can’t help it. You turn down cold hard cash that 
Sharples wanted to give us simply because you thought he was a crook.” 

“Do you know where we’d be now if we’d tied up with Sharples?” 

“Where?” 

1 said, “If you were lucky, you might be in Medellin. If you weren’t 
lucky, you’d be in jail down in that jungle climate along the river.” 

“Jail, pooh!” Bertha said. “Sharples didn’t stay there long.” 

I said, “Sharples speaks the language and he knows the people. Also it 
cost him quite a bribe to get out. Perhaps if you’d added a bribe to your 
expense account, it wouldn’t have been so good.” 

“Td have got out,” Bertha said. 

“Ever try making a bribe offer through an interpreter?” 

“Shut up.” 

We rode up to town in the airport limousine. “Coming up to the 
office?” Bertha asked. 

“No.” 

“Don’t, then.” 

“Thanks, I won’t.” 

Bertha flounced away and left me. I picked up the agency car and 
drove down to the place where Dona Grafton maintained her little 
bungalow studio. 


Dona answered my ring. “Hello,” she said, her eyes lighting up as she 
gave me her hand. “Won’t you come in?” 

I went in and sat down. She said, “I want to thank you. I’ve been 
trying to get in touch with you. Your secretary said you were out of town.” 

“What did you want specifically?” 

“Just to thank you for being so—so darn nice and considerate and 
everything, and helping out the way you did. I think it was wonderful.” 

I said, “I wasn’t even aware I had done anything.” 

“Silly. Don’t be so modest. Where have you been?” 

“Colombia.” 

“In South America, you mean?” 

“That’s right.” 

Her face lit up. “It must be wonderful to travel like that —to go places 
when you want to go. You made a quick trip.” 

“T did. I think I found out something.” 

“What?” 

“Do you know a man by the name of Felipe Murindo?” 

She laughed. “But of course. That is, I don’t know him personally, but 
I have heard Mr. Cameron speak about him. He’s the mine manager down 
there.” 

“What did Cameron say about him?” 

“Why, just that he was a nice, steady, dependable man. I don’t think he 
reads or writes. But he’s honest, and that’s the main thing.” 

I said, “He’s dead.” 

“He is? How did it happen?” 

“An accidental explosion of some dynamite.” 

“Oh.” 

I said, “You can put the accidental in quotes.” 

“You mean it was “ 

“Murder.” 

“But who—why was he killed? What was the reason?” I said, “If I 
knew that, I might know the reason Robert Cameron was killed.” 

“You mean their deaths were linked together?” 

“T think so.” 

“But I can’t understand how two murders so many miles apart “ 

She laughed nervously and said, “I’m getting rather mixed up. What I 
mean is, the victims were separated by such a great distance I just don’t see 


how the two murders could be—well, how they could have anything in 
common.” 

I said, “Why are you stammering around that way, Dona?” 

“Pm not stammering,” she said indignantly. 

“Well, you’re nervous and talking rather rapidly.” 

“What if I am? I guess I have a right to talk any way I want to. After 
all, you don’t discuss murders as casually as you discuss what you’re going 
to have for breakfast.” 

I said, “When did you first think your mother killed Robert Cameron?” 

Her make-up flared into brilliance as her face blanched. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

“Try again.” 

She said, “Mr. Lam, I liked you so much and I thought—well, that you 
were nice, very nice. And now “ 

“Never mind what you thought about me,” I said. “When did you first 
realise that your mother killed Robert Cameron?” 

“She didn’t kill him.” 

“You’re whistling to keep your courage up. When did you first come to 
the conclusion she had killed him?” 

“I’m not going to talk about it.” 

I said, “There must be something you knew, something you didn’t tell 
anyone. But it was something that has always been in the back of your 
mind. Suppose you tell me what it was.” 

“T’m sorry,” she said. “I guess we’re not going to be friends after all.” 

I said, “Of course, I could telephone Sam Buda and let him do the 
questioning. After all, you know, I’m trying to help you.” 

“By pinning a murder on my mother?” 

“By uncovering the facts. They’re going to come out anyway.” 

She sat silent, saying nothing. I said, “Well, Dona, I’m sorry. I hoped 
you’d confide in me and I hoped I could help you. As it is, I’ ll have to let 
the law do the questioning.” 

“How did you mean you could help me?” 

“I don’t know. I’m not too certain that anyone has the right answer. We 
have to know the facts before we can find out. But I do know that when 
your mother pulled a knife to throw at you, you managed to switch that 
knife for another one when you thought I wasn’t looking. So now suppose 
you tell me the truth.” 


“My mother had an appointment with him that morning,” she blurted. 

“Did anyone tell you not to say anything about that?” 

“My mother.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said she had to cancel her appointment, that she didn’t see him.” 

“You believed her?” 

“No. I knew that wasn’t the truth.” 

“You know that she saw him?” 

“Yes, I think she did.” 

I said, “Suppose I tell you some of the facts as I have figured them out. 
Perhaps, then, you’ ll talk more frankly with me.” 

“Go ahead.” 

I said, “Harry Sharples and Robert Cameron started in as trustees 
under the estate of Cora Hendricks. The estate consisted of some mining 
property that was worked more or less haphazardly for a while. Then the 
two trustees put in more modern machinery and made a good thing out of 
the property. They acquired more property. There were two beneficiaries. 
They tried to be fair, impartial and honest. But one of these beneficiaries 
grew up into a high-voltage young woman who completely hypnotised both 
the men. These men were getting to that age in life when their heads were 
more or less easily turned.” 

Dona simply sat there, watching me, saying nothing. 

I said, “Felipe Murindo became manager of all those mining 
properties. He drew a pretty good salary, all things considered. He must 
have been saving. After his death it was discovered that he left a substantial 
bank account in Medellin. Pretty good for a boy who never had a day of 
schooling in his life.” 

“What are you getting at?” she asked. 

I said, “About three years ago Cameron discovered a rock formation 
high up above the river which looked good to him. He did a little 
prospecting and then quietly secured title to the property. A shaft was sunk 
and a drift was started. Then ostensibly the property was abandoned. All 
work came to a stop.” 

“Well?” she asked. 

I said, “That was ostensibly. Actually, Felipe Murindo went on with 
the mine. It was an emerald mine. They brought out large quantities of 
emeralds. Robert Cameron would fly down to South America at regular 


intervals. He was a widely known figure, a reputable, trusted businessman. 
There were, of course, Customs inspections, but they were the routine 
examinations given tourists who had received a clean bill of health by the 
government. You probably know that by the time a returning tourist gets to 
Customs, the Customs have had a fairly complete report on him. If there’s 
anything suspicious about his background or his activities, the Customs 
men know all about that.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. That is, I’ve always assumed that must be the 
case.” 

I said, “Cameron smuggled in large quantities of uncut emeralds to this 
country. The emeralds were cut and polished here by someone who hasn’t 
appeared in the picture yet.” 

“What became of the emeralds?” she asked. 

I said, “Sharples and Cameron specialised on picking up antique 
jewellery. The man who did the cutting and polishing of the stones was 
probably the one who took the diamonds out of the antique setting and 
substituted emeralds. They may have had some other marketing outlet. I 
don’t know. But they managed to dispose of quite a few emeralds in this 
manner without attracting any attention. And that’s quite a job, because 
jewellery circles are particularly sensitive to whispers and rumours and the 
emerald market is controlled with an iron hand by the Colombian 
government. 

“Sharples and Cameron were in something of a predicament. They 
couldn’t declare the income from these emeralds in their own income tax 
returns or put it in as part of the trust without betraying what they were 
doing. They evidently discussed the matter with Shirley Bruce and decided 
on a three-way division with nothing said to anyone. 

“Then one day Cameron got a little careless. He forgot about his pet 
crow. He was working with some emeralds and for some reason he had to 
go out. He left the emeralds on his table. When he returned, all of the 
emeralds weren’t there. For a minute he couldn’t understand it. Then he 
looked up and saw Pancho, the crow, perched on the chandelier with an 
emerald in his beak. 

“Tn all probability, if Cameron had been diplomatic about it, he could 
have coaxed the crow down and taken the emerald. But Pancho knew he 
was in mischief. He also knew he was likely to be punished. He started to 
fly out of his hole in the gable with the emerald in his beak. Cameron 


couldn’t stand for that. He snatched up the .22 automatic and took a hurried 
shot, just as the crow scuttled through the little opening under the eaves. He 
almost hit him, but not quite. 

“Then he was in a quandary. He knew the crow had been stealing 
emeralds. He felt certain the crow was going to fly over to you with an 
emerald in his beak. An inventory showed he was five emeralds short. He 
knew it would be necessary to make explanations. There was no way of 
telling where Pancho had scattered those stones. For a moment he didn’t 
know what to do. 

“Then a bright idea occurred to him. He took the last piece of antique 
jewellery he’d been offering on the market, prised the stones from the 
setting and put the setting on the corner of the table. He left two of the 
emeralds on the desk and planted six in the crow’s cage. Then he prepared 
to go out, probably to come and call on you. In the event you had 
discovered the emeralds or the crow had been seen by anyone, Cameron 
could have said, Oh, my heavens! I was working with some emeralds, 
taking them out of an antique setting so that a jeweller could reset them. I 
left them on the table and the crow must have picked them up.’ Then he’d 
have taken you back to his place and there you would have found the whole 
story—the piece of antique jewellery with the thirteen settings, two stones 
lying on the table, six in the crow’s nest and five emeralds missing.” 

She was watching me now with wide, startled eyes. “Go on,” she said 
in a whisper. “Then what happened?” 

I said, “But before Cameron started over here to find out what had 
happened to the crow, he telephoned someone. And while he was 
telephoning, the door opened and someone entered. That someone was a 
person whom Cameron trusted—a person with whom he had had a certain 
degree of informal intimacy. He waved that person to a seat and went on 
with his telephone conversation.” 

“And then?” she asked. 

I said, “And then about the time he was ready to hang up the 
telephone, that person quietly, skilfully walked up behind him and slipped a 
knife between his ribs.” 

“And the emeralds? What happened to them?” 

I said, “There were eight emeralds at Cameron’s. The other five 
emeralds I found in the cage out here in your woodshed. And the police 
found five in the drainpipe.” 


“But that’s too many emeralds,” she said. “Didn’t you say there were 
only thirteen in the pendant?” 

“That’s right,” I told her. “But the crow didn’t know he was supposed 
to add up the emeralds and make them balance. He couldn’t count, you 
see.” 

“But what about the murder? Why was he killed? Who killed him?” 

I said, “To answer that question we first have to answer the question of 
why Felipe Murindo was selected as mine manager. We also have to find 
out what connection there is between Murindo’s death and that of Robert 
Cameron. And we have to find out why Sharples turned against Cameron.” 

She said, “I can tell you one thing which may help.” 

“What is it?” 

She said, “Shirley Bruce was not as close to Robert Cameron as she 
was to Harry Sharples.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Nothing definite,” she said. “Intangible things. I think perhaps all you 
say is true, yet I know there was some barrier between Cameron and Shirley 
—a feeling on Robert Cameron’s part that Sharples and Shirley were—well, 
close.” 

“Intimate?” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“T did.” 

“I don’t know. Robert Cameron didn’t know. But there was always that 
feeling.” 

“Go on. Tell me more.” 

“Cameron and Sharples were friends, not close friends, but they got 
along all right. Mr. Cameron was something of a recluse. Sharples was 
anything but that. Then something happened. I don’t know what. Mr. 
Cameron sent for my mother to come to see him.” 

“When?” 

“The morning of the day he died.” 

“Your mother did see him?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“About half-past nine.” 

“What happened?” 

“I don’t know. It couldn’t have happened then, could it, Donald?” 


“Not if she saw him at nine-thirty. Did she?” 

“She told me that was when it was.” 

“When did she tell you that?” 

“That afternoon. She was hysterical, all unstrung. I knew something 
terrible had happened. She kept calling Mr. Sharples, but she couldn’t get 
him. And she called Shirley Bruce and tried to get to see her, but Shirley 
wouldn’t let her come until the next day.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then she got Sharples on the phone and he said something to her 
which quieted her a lot. She was still unstrung, but she felt better about 
things generally.” 

“When was that?” 

“Sometime in the afternoon. Shirley is—she acts like a queen. I 
suppose Mother bores her at times, and yet Shirleyreally seems to be fond 
of her. Mother wants me to be more like Shirley. Mother understands that 
sort of life—the leisure and social ease. It would drive me nuts.” 

I thought that over and said, “Now you may be getting pretty close to 
the thing I want.” 

“What is it?” 

I said, “What I want immediately, right at the moment, is for you to go 
with me to call on someone.” 

“Who?” 

“Senora Lerida. Do you know her?” 

“Lerida?” she repeated after me, frowning thoughtfully. “No, I don’t 
think I know any Senora Lerida. She lives here in the city?” 

“She lives here.” 

“And what do we talk with her about when we see her?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You mean you ask her questions?” 

“Yes.” 

“And why do you wish me?” 

I said, “I want a witness and I want an interpreter.” 

“And you pick on me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I think, perhaps, you will be interested in what develops.” 

“About the murder of Robert Cameron?” 


“Yes.” 

“Very well, I will go with you,” she said simply. “Only I will not do 
anything to—well, in case my mother was—did—” 

“You know that your mother always carries a knife?” 

“Yes.” 

“And she can throw it?” 

“Yes. She always said a woman should never be without means of 
protecting herself. Even as a little child she talked to me, tried to teach me.’ 

“To teach you what?” 

“How to throw a knife accurately.” 

“Oh, I see! And did you learn?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you carry a knife?” 

“No.” 

“Not ever?” 

“No.” 

“Where’s the crow?” I asked, suddenly changing the subject. 

“In his cage in the woodshed, I suppose.” 

“He’s missed Cameron?” 

“Oh, very much. Do you know what the police did? They nailed a 
screen over the place where he was accustomed to go in and out so he 
couldn’t get in any more. He flew over there and tried and tried and then he 
tried to pull the screen to pieces with his beak. It was pathetic watching 
him. He came to me when I called him, and I took him back here. He’s 
heartbroken.” 

“You’re attached to him?” 

“Very much, yes.” 

“And he to you?” 

“Yes. Now that he no longer has Mr. Cameron, he clings to me ina 
way that’s really pathetic.” 

“Done any more painting?” I asked. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“I don’t know. Just interested.” 

“T’m always working.” 

“Sold anything?” 

“A little here and there.” 

“Lately?” 
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“No.” 

“Does your mother give you money?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Because I’m interested. I want to know. It may be more important 
than you think.” 

“No, I have always managed to exist. Mother doesn’t approve of my 
work, you know. Sometimes the larder has been pretty bare, but I always 
managed to get by.” 

“From your art?” 

“Heavens, no!” she said. “It’s like I told you before. I work at my art 
for a while and then I have to take a job. Believe me, when I’m working I 
save every penny I can. I’m a veritable miser. Then I return to my art.” 

I said, “Somehow you remind me of that girl in the painting, the one 
standing with the wind blowing her skirts.” 

“Looking out across the ocean?” she said, her eyes wistful. 

“Looking out across the ocean. Looking out beyond the canvas, out 
beyond into the future. I think you must have put a lot of yourself into that 
painting.” 

“T put a lot of myself into all my paintings, I guess. Perhaps that’s why 
they don’t sell.” 

I said, “Bunk! They don’t sell because people haven’t sense enough to 
appreciate sincerity. The art editors who buy that stuff want the stereotyped 
thing—glamour girls with curves but no glamour, half-naked women who 
have somehow the attitude of professional artists’ models still clinging to 
them when they go on the calendars—the type of illustration which doesn’t 
mean a damn thing. There are stories in your pictures. I suppose a finished 
artist could see places where the technique was ragged, but the pictures 
themselves are full of message. Some day you’|l start selling them. When 
you do, there’ll be a vogue for Dona Grafton pictures.” 

She grabbed my hand, squeezed impulsively. “You’re a tonic,” she 
said. “My gosh, sometimes I try not to get discouraged, but—oh, well— 
forget it. Donald, please don’t say anything about—Mother.” 

I said, “Let’s go call on Senora Lerida.” 


Chapter Twenty-Four 


THE address was in a neighbourhood of dilapidated structures which 
had fallen into disrepair. Landlords were milking these houses dry of every 
last dollar of rent before tearing them down. Warehouses and small factories 
were crowding in on the district—noisome, smelly industrial plants not 
welcome elsewhere. The naked ground had more potential value than could 
be secured from residential rentals. The houses hadn’t had anything done to 
them in years and wouldn’t hear the sound of a hammer until they were torn 
down. 

The house we wanted was an unpainted, unkempt place with a sagging 
porch and steps slightly cockeyed. 

We climbed up the steps to the tottering porch. There was no bell. I 
knocked on the door. 

For a moment nothing happened. I pounded on the door. We waited 
through an interval of silence while the spell of the neighbourhood gripped 
us with a feeling of utter despondency. 

The city dump was somewhere off to windward and smoke from the 
interminable burning, while diluted by the breeze and the distance, still 
swept that peculiar and offensive odour of scorching rubbish throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

Not until I was ready to give up did I realise how much I had counted 
on this Senora Lerida. I felt gloomy and discouraged as I turned back 
toward the agency car. 

“Try it once more,” Dona pleaded. “Perhaps—perhaps she’s old and 
deaf. I have a feeling. Try it again—louder.” 

I banged on the door, this time even going so far as to kick against the 
lower panel. 

Echoes died away and we stood there on the smelly porch waiting. 
Dona’s fingers dug into my arm. She was listening, hardly breathing. 

Abruptly she said, “I hear something. Someone—someone’s coming.” 

By this time I heard it—the measured shuffle of slow, slippered feet, 
dispiritedly moving along an uncarpeted corridor. 

The door opened. 


A woman’s husky voice croaked, “Who is it?” 

I took my cue from that voice. It was not a voice to reason with, not a 
voice to ask. It was a voice that would respond only to commands, to the 
usurpation of power. The owner of that voice had been accustomed to being 
pushed around. 

I put my shoulder against the door and said, “We’re coming in. We 
want to see you.” 

She took it as a matter of course. 

I took Dona Grafton by one arm, piloted her through the door. The 
odour of cheap, stale gin assailed our nostrils. A weak reddish electric light 
hung from a fly-specked, twisted green drop-cord in the kitchen, at the back 
of the house. I made toward that, piloting Dona through the cold corridor. 

Behind us, in a steady, monotonous, dispirited shuffle, came the 
sounds of the slippered feet as the unprotesting tenant followed meekly 
along behind. 

Apparently but one room in the house was furnished and that was a 
combined kitchen, bedroom and living-room. The sink had long since lost 
its enamel and was a mass of reddish, rusty stains. Chairs were in various 
stages of disrepair. The iron bedstead had once been white. Now it was a 
dull, dirty grey. The pillow on the bed had a dirty pillow-slip on it. The bed 
had no sheets. The blankets were grimy and on the top of the bed was 
spread a torn and shabby thick cotton quilt. 

The woman behind us came shuffling into the circle of light. 

She was a woman of years and the years had not been kind. Deep 
watery pouches depended under the lacklustre eyes. Her white hair was 
stringy and unkempt. Evidently much of the Indian mixed with a trace of 
Spanish blood. Her seamed face was dark and heavy. 

I indicated a chair. “Sit down,” I said, as though I owned the place. 

She took the chair I indicated and looked at me with placid, unhurried 
curiosity. 

Behind her I saw a pail under the sink filled to the brim with a littered 
assortment of garbage and rubbish. The neck of an empty gin bottle 
protruded over the rim of the pail. On the sink was another gin bottle half 
empty. 

I said, “You know Felipe Murindo?” 

She nodded her head. 

“How long have you known him?” 


“He is my son.” 

“Does he send you money?” 

Now for the first time her eyes became cautious. “Why?” she asked. 
“Who are you?” 

I said, “Who else gives you money?” 

She was silent. 

I said, “I am here to make money for you. It is a shame that you—you 
of all people—should live in these surroundings.” I swept my hand around 
the shabby room. 

“Tt is all right,” she said philosophically. “It is good enough.” 

“Tt is not good enough. You should have clothes to wear. You should 
eat better food. You should have a servant to do the heavy work.” 

Her eyes remained utterly lacklustre and without expression. “It is 
nothing,” she said. “This is all I need.” 

I said, “How long since you have been in Colombia?” 

“I don’t know. A long time.” 

I said, “It is a shame that you don’t have an opportunity to go back and 
see your friends. You could get some new clothes, get a ticket on an 
airplane and go back once or twice a year to see some of your old friends.” 

Her eyes lit up at that. “Who are you? How is this to be done?” 

I said, “Put yourself in my hands. You want to go to Colombia, don’t 
you?” 

“Do you speak Spanish?” she asked. 

I said, “The girl does.” 

The woman burst into Spanish, quick staccato Spanish that grew more 
rapid as she talked. The words bounced off my eardrums in a rapid-fire 
barrage of sound for all the world like a kid running along beside a picket 
fence with a stick in his hand. 

Dona Grafton said, “She wants very much to go back to the home of 
her people, to see where she was born, to see some of her old friends. Here 
she has no friends.” 

I said, “Those things can be arranged. I am a business agent who takes 
charge of such things. If she will put herself in my hands, there will be more 
money for her.” 

The woman listened to me and understood what I said, but she looked 
warily to Dona to interpret before she would reply. Then she asked in 
Spanish, “What is it he wants?” 


I said, “You were at the Double Clover Mine for years.” 

She nodded. 

“You were a cook and a nurse. You nursed the little girl that Cora 
Hendricks brought there?” 

She started to nod, then caught herself. Her eyes were watchful and 
suspicious now. She turned to Dona Grafton and said, “Translate.” 

Dona put what I had said into Spanish. 

Senora Lerida was suspicious now. So far she would come but no 
farther. 

I had to go on from there. I said, “The child taken to the United States 
was not the child that Cora Hendricks brought to the mine. After her death, 
there was a substitution. The wife of the mining superintendent switched 
these children. Her own daughter was sent to the United States to inherit 
great money. The child that Cora Hendricks had brought back to the mine 
with her became the daughter of Juanita Grafton. You know these things. 
This information can be of great value.” 

The woman didn’t say anything. She watched me with eyes that had 
suddenly grown avaricious. Then somewhat tardily she turned to Dona 
Grafton for an interpretation. 

Dona Grafton was watching me with an expression of utter incredulity 
on her face. 

I said, “Never mind the emotional reaction. Forget thepersonal 
implications. And for the love of Mike get busy and interpret.” 

The girl spoke with Senora Lerida in Spanish. The old woman 
answered her with a monosyllable. Dona Grafton used more Spanish, 
gesticulating with her hands. Words hit the top of her mouth, bounced into a 
machine gun-like sequence of sounds. Again the old woman replied with a 
short sentence. Once more Dona Grafton made words and this time Senora 
Lerida began talking. As she talked she increased the tempo of her speech. 
More and more rapidly she poured out words. Her face became animated as 
she threw herself into what she was saying. 

When she had finished, Dona turned to me. Her eyes were dazed and 
hurt. Her trembling lips were fighting back emotion but her voice was 
steady enough. She said, “It is true. This woman did not know that because 
of the substitution the daughter of—of—Juanita Grafton received much 
money. She thought it was merely an attempt to cover up an illicit affair. 
She will place herself in your hands.” 


“Now then,” I said, “this is important. Find out if Robert Cameron 
came to call on her.” 

Senora Lerida didn’t wait for the question to be interpreted. “The 
Senor who was killed?” she asked. 

“Yes, that one.” 

“He was nice. He gave me money.” 

“When?” 

“The day before he died. One day he gave me money. The next he 
died.” 

“You talked with him?” 

“But little.” 

“Some?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Did you tell anyone he had talked with you?” 

“No one.” 

“Not anyone at all?” 

“I swear it.” 

I said to Dona, “Tell her she will have to talk fully and frankly to 
people who will take down what she says, that her exact words in Spanish 
will be written, that she will sign the statement, and then she will have 
money and she may return to Colombia to visit her friends. She must put 
herself in my hands. I will be her manager.” 

There was still no necessity to translate. Senora Lerida said, with the 
philosophic resignation of a race long accustomed to take things as they 
come, “I have agreed. Do we drink?” 

“Not now,” I said. “We don’t drink.” 

I turned to Dona Grafton. “Ring up police headquarters. Get Captain 
Frank Sellers on the line and tell him to get a Spanish-speaking 
stenographer, a notary public and get out here at once.” 

“We could take her to him,” Dona said. 

“I want him to see her here. I want him to hear the story right here in 
this room. It will make more impression that way and I don’t intend to let 
her out of my sight.” 

“Couldn’t we go to him and explain “ 

I said, “I turned my back on one witness and a ton of dynamite went 
off. I’m sorry, but you’ve got to take the agency car and get to a telephone. 
I’m staying right here with this woman. Nothing is going to happen to her 


until we get a sworn statement. I suppose,” I added, perhaps a little 
sarcastically, “you realise what this means?” 

She said, “Donald, I have been trying not to think of what it is going to 
mean.” With that, she walked out, leaving me there with the old woman in 
the filthy, gin-reeking, uncarpeted room. 


Chapter Twenty-Five 


SENORA LERIDA signed the statement with a trembling hand. 

Captain Sellers blotted the signature, folded the paper, pushed it into 
the inside pocket of his coat and looked at me significantly. 

I followed him down the echoing corridor to the rickety front porch. 

“Well?” Sellers asked. 

“Can’t you take her into custody as a material witness?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of circumstances leading to the murder of Robert Cameron.” 

He said, “You wouldn’t be trying to cut yourself a piece of cake, would 
you, Donald?” 

“How come?” 

“The only thing she’s a material witness to is the switching of babies 
back there in that little mining town in Colombia and you’re going to have a 
hell of a time proving that, my lad. It’s one thing for a woman to make a 
statement on a piece of paper, another for a witness to stand up under cross- 
examination and get her story over so a judge will convict a businessman of 
fraud, swap the beneficiary of a trust and put a couple of hundred thousand 
bucks into circulation. Hell’s bells, if it was that easy, every heiress in the 
country would be faced with blackmail. Little cuties would be cropping up 
all over the country, claiming they were switched 

“You don’t get it.” 

“I guess I don’t,” he said dryly. 

I said, “Forget that substitution business. Concentrate on the murder of 
Cameron.” 

“So what?” 

I said, “Cameron and Sharples were trustees. Ostensibly there was 
nothing in it for them whether Shirley Bruce was Dona Grafton, or whether 
Dona Grafton was the real Shirley Bruce. But when they cut in on the 
emerald deal, that was something else again. There was gravy there, and 
Cameron, Sharples and Shirley Bruce hopped aboard the gravy train.” 

“All right, all right,” Sellers said. “Let’s concede they hopped aboard 
the gravy train. What’s that got to do with Cameron getting bumped?” 


“Absolutely nothing.” 

He looked at me in surprise. 

I said, “My best guess is that Sharples found out Felipe Murindo’s 
story years ago. And Sharples was the one who kept Murindo on the job at 
the mine as manager. Let’s assume that Cameron was in on the emerald 
deal, but that was all. He didn’t know anything about the baby switching. 
Sharples kept that for his private use.” 

“That’s quite an assumption,” Sellers said. 

“In a way it is. In a way it isn’t. You should have seen Shirley Bruce 
and her “Uncle Harry’ together and in action. Then it wouldn’t seem like 
such an assumption.” 

“Oh-oh!” Sellers said. “Like that, eh?” 

“Like that.” 

“Go on.” 

“On the day of his death Cameron was ready for action. He’d had a 
tip-off. Now he was ready to go to work. He went to this Senora Lerida and 
he sent for Juanita Grafton. What he said to them caused someone to toss a 
knife at him.” 

“To toss a knife?” 

“That’s right. Juanita not only was adept at knife throwing, but she 
thought it should be a part of the repertoire of all nice young ladies.” 

Sellers frowned. 

“In the meantime,” I went on, “Shirley Bruce had decided to play 
Santa Claus to Bob Hockley. She went out to his place and presented him 
2,000 berries.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they’d learned he’d applied for a passport to South America. 
They didn’t want him down there. If he went, Sharples was to tag along. 
Bertha was slated to trail him—but mostly they didn’t want him to go at all. 
Two thousand smackers should have kept him at home playing ponies. The 
fact that it didn’t showed he must have had a pretty strong hunch there were 
things in Colombia people wanted covered up. But Shirley’s $2,000 trip to 
his place resulted in her picking up some nice deadly blue crystals marked 
*~POISON’ and finding opportunity to type out an address on his typewriter. 
So the trip wasn’t entirely wasted.” 

“Go on,” Sellers said. “Keep talking. I’m listening. That’s all Pm 
doing for the present, but I’m listening.” 


I said, “Two persons were intimately concerned with what would 
happen in case Cameron had learned Murindo’s secret and decided to spill 
it. One was Juanita Grafton and the other was Shirley Bruce.” 

“How did you get wise in the first place?” Sellers asked. I saw he was 
stalling for time. 

I said, “Lots of little things. I met Juanita Grafton. She flew into a rage 
at the woman supposed to be her daughter. But later on, when I met her at 
Shirley Bruce’s place, she was waiting on Shirley hand and foot with all 
that slavish devotion which a mother gives to a spoiled child. 

“The story I got here was that she lived like a lady in the States by 
working like a dog when she went to South America. The story I got in 
South America was that she lived like a lady there by working like a dog 
when she was in the United States. Murindo, the illiterate mining manager, 
had a bunch of kale in the banks in Colombia. Murindo had some 
information he wanted to sell for money. It related to a daughter and a 
nurse. Put all those things together and then notice the family resemblance 
between Juanita Grafton and Shirley Bruce, and the fact that there isn’t the 
slightest resemblance between Juanita and the woman who is supposed to 
be her daughter Cripes! A man wouldn’t have to be a detective to get the 
idea on that.” 

Sellers pulled a cigar from his pocket, ripped the end of it off with his 
teeth, spat out the moist bit of tobacco, and scraped a match into flame. 
“Jeepers, what a mess!” he said. “I could get myself in Dutch with a lot of 
people by chasing will-o’-the-wisps around through the marsh.” 

I said, “The person who killed Cameron was handy with a knife. That 
person was in the room with him. Put yourself in Cameron’s place. You find 
out information to the effect that Shirley Bruce is an impostor. You are 
pretty certain of your ground. But you aren’t the sort to do anything behind 
a person’s back. You get the evidence. Whom do you send for? When you 
have that person right with you, and have called the turn, whom would you 
telephone to and say, ‘Come over here right away, please. There are ‘ “ 

“You mean the other beneficiary?” Sellers interrupted. 

“Exactly,” I said. “You’d call Robert Hockley and tell him you had just 
found out something of the greatest importance, that there was evidence in 
Colombia that 
And about that time the dagger would seal your lips forever.” 

“Then why didn’t Hockley come forward and tell about the telephone 


conversation?” 

I said, “Hockley, instead, decided to go to South America and do a 
little investigating. Why should he lead with his chin?” 

“But I thought Cameron found out all about the switching around in 
South America.” 

“He did. But he needed proof. He came back here and nosed around. It 
took him a while to locate Senora Lerida. After he talked with her, he sent 
for Juanita Grafton to come and see him. She saw him and had hysterics. 
She ran out and frantically tried to call both Sharples and Shirley Bruce. 
She talked with Sharples in the afternoon and what he had to tell her calmed 
her nerves.” 

“You mean she got the heebie-jeebies because she killed him?” 

“Because she didn’t kill him. When she learned he was dead, it calmed 
her down.” 

“Tf that’s true, that doesn’t leave a hell of a lot of suspects.” 

“Only one,” I said. 

Sellers scratched the back of his head the way he always did when he 
was puzzled. “Hell, Lam,” he blurted at length, “you haven’t got anything 
to go on except a theory.” 

“That’s all Columbus had,” I told him, and turned back into the house. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 


BERTHA’S voice was dripping melted butter and syrup like a Sunday 
morning waffle. “Donald, dear,” she said,, “just take a look at it. It’s all 
ready.” 

Triumphantly she threw open the door marked “DONALD LAM, 
PRIVATE”. 

It was a suite of two offices. In the outer office, small but well lighted, 
Elsie Brand sat banging away at her typewriter. Behind her, the door to 
another office stood open. It was provided with furniture that looked like a 
million dollars—deep, overstuffed chairs, a polished walnut desk, rich 
heavy carpets. 

“How do you like it?” Bertha asked apprehensively. 

I walked over to the typewriter and said to Elsie, “What are you 
doing?” 

Bertha said, “The new girl isn’t very fast. There was a little overflow 
work that had to be done and I “ 

I ripped the sheets of paper out of the roller of Elsie’s typewriter and 
handed them to Bertha. “If the girl out in the front office can’t do the 
work,” I said, “hire another girl to help her. Elsie Brand does my work.” 

Bertha took a deep breath. “All right, Donald,” she cooed. 

Elsie looked up at me with a wry smile. “I know you’re trying to be 
nice, Donald,” she said, “but I’ve worked all my life. I’ve sat here day after 
day, eight hours at a time, pounding a typewriter. If I don’t have something 
to do, PI “ 

I said, “You’ll do the way other secretaries do. Get a movie magazine, 
put it in the top drawer of the desk, pull the drawer out and sit there reading. 
When a client comesin, push the drawer shut and look as business-like as an 
adding machine. As soon as he’s in the other office, pull the drawer of the 
desk open and Start reading again.” 

“Donald, you know I could never do that.” 

I said, “I know you can’t keep on pounding that typewriter day in and 
day out without shattering your nervous system. I’ve seen too many girls go 
to pieces, turning themselves into machines. You’ve done your share of that 


work. From now on you’re going to take it easy.” 

She glanced up at Bertha. 

Bertha was smiling benignly. “Donald,” she said, “I haven’t had a 
chance to tell you what happened. Let’s go into your private office for the 
good news.” 

I said, “This is private enough. What is it?” 

“You were right all the way down the line on that Cameron murder. 
That Grafton girl is absolutely bewildered and grateful. And Frank Sellers 
thinks you are the fairhaired-boy child.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Shirley Bruce finally confessed.” 

“Her mother in on it?” 

“Her mother didn’t know a thing about it. Harry Sharples had a deep 
suspicion, but he wasn’t saying anything. This man Murindo talked too 
much. He made a slip with Cameron, thinking Cameron already knew, and 
Cameron was shocked. The business about the emeralds was one thing, but 
a switch in heiresses was something else again. Cameron came back here 
and started an investigation. He located this mother of Murindo’s after a lot 
of trouble. He learned enough from her to make him certain of his facts. He 
sent for Juanita and tried to make her admit what had happened. She was 
frightened but she lied. Cameron had enough to go on by that time. He sent 
for Shirley. He told her the jig was up. Then he was foolish enough to turn 
his back to her while he telephoned Hockley.” 

I said, “And I suppose Hockley, knowing that something was in the 
wind but not knowing just what or how much, and thinking it related to a 
trust embezzlement, decided to go to South America and investigate for 
himself.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And Sharples?” 

“Sharples apparently had some suspicions about what had happened, 
but he wasn’t in on it. He went chasing down to Colombia because Hockley 
was going. He wanted to make certain Hockley didn’t get around to people 
who would put two and two together. That’s what he wanted me there for— 
to help him with Hockley. Also he wanted to pick up the new stock of 
emeralds which were there, and start covering things up.” 

“Why did Sharples start me investigating that article of antique 
jewellery?” I asked. 


“Because Colombian secret service men were beginning to smell a rat 
and had started to shadow Jarratt. So Jarratt, Sharples and Cameron decided 
to try to convince everyone that the pendant Nuttall had was really an old 
South American heirloom. The Colombian secret service boys had already 
spotted the piece at Nuttall’s. 

“Sharples decided to get you on the job. He had it all planned that you 
were to uncover a lead that would take you to Jarratt, then to Cameron, then 
to Shirley Bruce. At that stage of the game, after you’d been thoroughly 
sold on the genuine antiquity of the pendant and the emeralds, the whole 
story was to be relayed through us to Nuttall. Nuttall would, in turn, in all 
good faith, pass it on to the Colombian secret service men who were trying 
to find out where the emerald market was beginning to get slightly outof 
balance. They had spotted this pendant and had asked Nuttall questions. 
That’s why Nuttall tried to pump Sharples. 

“When Cameron was murdered, Sharples went into a panic. He 
thought the Colombian men had done it. After all, a government monopoly 
was at stake, and Sharples didn’t know how far the other side would go or 
what they would do. His fears of murder were foolish when you analysed 
them, but Sharples didn’t stop to think. He just got himself into a panic. 

“Jarratt decided it had reached a point where he’d better bail out and 
get himself in the clear. That pendant really had been purchased from 
Phyllis Fabens, although Jarratt did have to go back over his books to find 
her name and address. After the murder, it would have been better to have 
Phyllis Fabens owning the pendant instead of Shirley.” 

“And then was Shirley going to say this wasn’t her pendant, after all?” 

“T suppose so. But she may not have known too much of what Jarratt 
was doing. Jarratt just wanted to get himself into the clear.” 

“And Sharples didn’t know Shirley had been to see Cameron?” 

“T don’t think Sharples ever suspected Shirley Bruce of the murder. He 
was putty in her hands just a big hunk of masculine dogmeat.” 

“The poison?” I asked. 

“Shirley went to see Hockley at his place of business. She lent him 
2,000 berries in a bid for his friendship and confidence. She didn’t get very 
far with him, but she saw a jar of copper salts labelled ~POISON’ and she 
acted on a hunch. She managed to slip a piece of paper into the office 
typewriter and write a shipping tag with Dona Grafton’s CROWS CAN’T 
COUNT name and address. Then she unscrewed the top of the jar and 


dumped poison into her purse. After that, she doped the candy. At first she 
evidently didn’t have any definite plans, but the poison was a good play. 
When Cameron sent for Juanita, Shirley, acting on her own, sent Dona the 
candy. Dona had made a will leaving everything she might have to Juanita. 
So Shirley intended to get Dona out of the way and, in case the police 
should trace anything, all clues would lead to Robert Hockley. It was just 
irony Juanita got the candy. It was a lousy poison to use. Shirley was too 
dumb to think of that. The label on the bottle got her.” 

“Sharples must have set off that dynamite in South America?” 

“No. That was the one other man who was in on the emerald end of the 
thing, Murindo’s assistant, a man who had done most of the actual labour of 
getting the emeralds out of that mine. Apparently Murindo was the only one 
who could connect him with the emerald business. So when the police 
moved in, he decided he wanted Murindo out of the way.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful, Donald? You’ve cut us in on a great big thing. That 
Grafton girl is going to pay us a percentage. Sharples is going to have to 
account for all the money he received from emeralds. After all, they came 
from the mine, and are a part of the trust fund. Of course, Colombia would 
confiscate the emeralds, but Sharples and Cameron have turned a lot of 
them into money. My lawyer tells me that the trust will undoubtedly be 
allowed to pay us a very liberal compensation for what we’ve done. 

Donald, you brainy little devil. Bertha doesn’t know what she’d do without 
you!” 

I said, “Well, while Sellers is in a grateful frame of mind, tell him he’d 
better sew the thing up tight because my ownbest guess is we’re going to 
have one hell of a time pinning anything more than manslaughter on Shirley 
Bruce.” 

“Why, he’s got her dead to rights on first-degree murder.” 

“He thinks he has now,” I said, “but by the time she gets on the witness 
stand and she smiles at the jury and crosses her knees and tells them about 
how Cameron, who had always been just like a father to her, suddenly 
became a sex-crazed beast and trapped her in his study 

“But Donald, she can’t get away with that. The man was telephoning at 
the time.” 

“Do you want to bet even-money on manslaughter?” I asked. 

Bertha met my eyes and then hers wavered. “No,” she said, “not even- 
money.” 


The new girl at the reception desk knocked timidly at the door. 

Elsie Brand jumped up from behind the desk, ran to the door and 
opened it. The new girl gave her a long flat parcel. “This came by special 
messenger for Mr. Lam,” she said. 

“Looks like a piece of window glass,” Bertha said. “What the hell is it, 
Elsie?” 

Elsie glanced at me. I nodded. She ripped off the paper covering. 

It was a canvas of a slender, well-formed girl, standing at the rail of a 
ship, looking out over the water, the wind blowing her white skirts so that 
they swirled up to show a sweep of shapely leg. The girl had her head back 
and her eyes were looking out over the ocean, raised just a bit above the 
horizon, looking into the future with the wistful dreams of youth. 

There was a card at the bottom. Elsie handed it to me. I saw the 
message in strong, legible, feminine handwriting “Donald, you liked this. 
Your partner tells me you are opening a new private office. I would like to 
have you hang this on the wall. All my love and gratitude go with it. Yours 
always, DONA.” 


The End 


